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What Teachers Must Know 
About Tomorrow's America 


Choosing Objectives in a 


Much has been said concerning the 
need for schools to prepare their stu 
dents for life. If there is any virtue in 
his idea it 


that 


prepared for living not 


must rest in the fact 


children are 


nl 17) 


today’s world but also in the 


world which will be theirs a generation 


from now. Yet this poses for educators 


an intriguing question concerning the 


What will 


ature of tomorrow's world 
ke? 


\s a historian, the writer knows 


better than to attempt a forecast of 


the future, for that is not the province 


of his specialty The historian only 


disinters the naked bones of the past 


and clothes them with the flesh of his 
fancy. He is not a prophet or seer 
Yet, toward the close of a long teaching 
career, when uncertainty and specula 


tion about the future are 


rife among 


men of all degrees of learning, the 


violation of one’s guild code must in 
considered a venial 


all charity be sin. 


What, then, is the pattern of things 
W hat 


have 


to come? will today’s young 


teachers encountered both as 


teachers and as citizens when they, 
like the writer, enter into the day of 
lengthening shadows? The indications 
of that time, for them yet so distant, 


can now already be discerned. As a 
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Time of Social Change 


@ Joseph Chada 


matter of fact, these signs have been 
evident for some time. The writer saw 
1919. 


upon a career of teaching 


them in when he entered 


first 


Similarities Between 
Past and Present 


The world in 1919 was not too dif 


ferent from what it is today. Then, as 
now, minds of men were confused by 
the shape of things. Then, too, war had 


accentuated mankind's fear of the fr 


So many objectives have been estab- 
lished for education that it has long 
since become necessary for schools and 
indeed for individual teachers to choose 
from among the many those relatively 
few which are within the realm of pos- 
sibility in a given situction and which 
meet the pressing needs of the times. 
This article will help educators to choose 
more wisely. The advice given is based 
upon a sage understanding of the world 
and its problems viewed from the vantage 
point of more than forty years of teach- 
ing experience. A widely honored his- 
torian, Dr. Chada retires this June as 
professor of history and chairman of 
the social science department at Chicago 
Teachers College. 





ture, given birth to international ten- 


sions and insecurity, and spelled 
slogans of doom for days to come 
Then, as now, a chance for greatness 
had finally enveloped certain nations, 
but they too let it go by without concern 

The forces and factors which make 
the world of our time had ended their 
gestation period in 1919. World War | 
began as a conflict of royal houses and 
ended in a series of national and social 
revolutions, launching what some fondly 
call the “century of the common man.” 
Four empires established on medieval 
foundations crumbled to give the man 
in the factory, the peasant at the plow, 
or the son of a one-time serf a chance 
to rule his country 

In this great transition Europe, as 
always, led the way. She contributed 
not only the physical precedents but 
also the necessary philosophical argu 
ments. The old mentor, whose eight 
eenth century doctrines on the natural 
rights of man were not wasted on the 
\mericans of 1776, was at work again, 
releasing ideological impulses 
strength, recharged by the impact of 
World War II, ultimately penetrated 
effectively into the most remote corners 
Asia 


of today’s Africa and 


The World Approaches 
Political Maturity 


But enough of the past. Our topic 


obviously implies a consideration of 
the future as it will develop and have 
impact upon teaching during the next 
two What 


dications of the future political and 


score of years are the in 
cultural climate and what in the present 
conspires to show us the constellation 
of things to come? 

We have already been made aware 
of the fact that this, our generation, is 
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whose 


rapidly reaching the status of political 
and social maturity all over the world. 
It is seeking to direct its destiny in the 
light of its cultural backgrounds and 
with the proper disposition of the natu- 
ral resources at its command. 

In the West, where its experience 
is derived from three thousand years 
of the past, it seems to possess all the 
necessary pre-requisites to build a 
socially just order, except where blind- 


ness born of 


greed or intolerance 
hinders its thinking. In the Far East it 
must inertia, 
acquire the methods of the West, and 


the 


overcome a_ traditional 


curb excessive and 


political extremes of a people which 


enthusiasims 


has just discovered what power it has 
In Africa and to a degree in South 
America, the maturing generation must 
for some time remain in a condition of 
tutelage under the discipline of a demo 
cratically dominated totalitarianism 
such as recently transformed Turkey 
from an oriental monarchy to a con- 
stitutional republic 


Consolidation, Concentration 
Are Themes of the Future 

If the theme of the fifteen years since 
World War II 
the dominant political trend of the next 
half century seems to point toward 
consolidation, organization, and cen- 
tralization. The historian finds a paral- 


has been revolution, 


lel for this shape of things to come in 
the the 
Napoleonic Wars to 1914 when, dur- 


history of Europe from 
ing a century of international peace or 
freedom from world war, the peoples 
of Europe engaged solely in solving 
problems of internal development. 

\n objective look at the Soviets will 
reveal that this type of stabilization has 
already begun to take form. Not a few 
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of us remember the time when Russia 
was engaged in a violent political up- 
heaval with distinct international over- 
tones. Communism’s manifest destiny 
was its acceptance by all nations of the 
The 


leader 


world. sacred mission of every 


Russian was the effort to see 


that such a condition came to pass 
What, 


Russia’s manifest destiny today? How 


however, can we say about 
different has its conduct become from 
but 


the communist pattern of things ? With 


the former intolerance with any 


each passing month Russia is getting 
closer to becoming a status quo power, 
like 


England or the United States, lie in the 


whose vested interests, those of 


orderliness of the world 
‘| \) be 


sional twinges of conscience and feel- 


sure, Russia displays occa 


ings of guilt for the betrayal of its 


ideal. Still, such manifestations are 


invariably submerged in the sea of 


reality, and the one-time enthusiasm of 
its youth is relegated to the category of 
notions at 


anti juated 


intimidate 


tarnished and 


best useful to rivals when 
things international become difficult to 


manage 


Opportunity To Tackle 
Our Domestic Problems 
lhe 


many 


that the future wil! find 


nations, 


fact 


like Russia, more ab 
sorbed with problems of internal than 
external nature should give America 
necessary time to raise into focus and 
attempt to settle issues whose correc 
tion or proper adjustment is postulated 
by the ideals and principles upon which 
America was founded. There are sev- 
eral such problems. Perhaps two of 
these loom largest in our minds: the 
question of American education and the 


unique issue of America’s abundance 
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The question of education and edu- 


cational opportunity has been thor- 


the 
National 
and 


discussed in 
The 


\ssociation 


course ol 
Edu- 


such 


oughly 
recent vears. 
cation other 
agencies regularly issue materials on 
national wealth and the schools, edu- 
cational opportunities and attainments, 
pupil mobility, length of the school 
term, and the qualifications of teachers. 
Yet the problem seems to be more than 


all of these things. 


It is less the question of how much 
than the problem of how well. This 
“how well” is, unfortunately, hard to 


define. It has become a phrase of 
considerable elusiveness, changing from 
year to year and generation to genera 
tion. At the moment, the definition of 
quality depends less upon such titans 
of educational philosophy as Dr. John 
Dewey and more upon the practical 


Nikita 


Under the spell of Khrushchev’s pro 


politician like Mr Khrushchev 


nouncements, educational quality or 
the “how well” has grown into a mix 
ture which, according to some, varies 
in its balance and ratio from time to 


time 


Emphasis on Quality 
In Education 


Basically, of course, we are a liberal 


nation. Our birthright is the product 
of liberal tenets which throughout the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries have 
been widened into very generous pro- 
portions of opportunity for the in- 
dividual’s self-improvement and cul- 
tural growth. Our education, however, 
has traveled during this process more 


in the direction of quantity than quality. 


Now, and increasingly in the future, 
we will be challenged educationally to 
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maintain our posture of leadership in 


international affairs. Educational di 


rection and destiny have become intet 
twined with the world’s political, social, 


and economic conditions. This imposes 


upon the American educator the dit 


ficult dual problem of providing op 
portunity for all but selectively culling 
and training those who bear promise of 


leading the country in cultural and 


political matters 


Abundance Has 
Created Tensions 


Not unrelated to the broad problet 


of education is the problem of America 


material abundance. Utilizing their 


natural resources and implementing 


their immense technological skills, the 


4 es 
\merican people have succeeaed 1m 
practical a | 


minati rt 


Dove 


privilege from their 1 
} } 
| not establis ed 


f nave l 


; 
abundance proau 


absen 


constituted 
which s 
class and 
tinctions in 
continue 


noweve,’., 


society. 


ot these oprect 


rhe removal 
of discrimination did nothing 
to denude and disclose fort 


discriminatio1 


subjective 


status still exists: it } 


reduced to its elemental 


continues to rob man of hi 


; 
aeepest 
security ce 


psychological need the 


pendent upon social acceptance 
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Abundance Creates 
Different Values 


Another change created by abun 


dance is the establishment of a 


new 
set of values. Americans living in the 
earlier age of scarcity often expressed 
wealth 

that 


their attitude towards 


nega 
time 


tively. Since only a few at 


enjoved thé full life at the expense of 


many, abundance 


was considered an 


evil, an instrument of the devil, making 


for dissoluteness and ethical degener 


\ 


icy. Virtue abided with the poor 


Today, of course, this attitude is 


astly changed. Abundance at 

have become desirable aud respectable 
\s allies of human welfare the churches 
have given them divine sanction. The 
scarcity which 


psychology of taught 


cle I tal 


' : 
gyeneratioi s SO «ce p 


the thrift. prudence, and self 


vhich the past 


‘ 
ed is outmoded 


The new frontiers 


abandonment, self-indul 


Fence, al increasing cot umptiion or 


ill the good things of life, in ordet 


it the wheels of industry and com 


merce may be kept rolling for no 


other reason than to create more 


The Problem 
Of Leisure Time 


\bundance has, finally, created the 


problem of leisure. The problem has 


several ramifications. In the first place, 


technology has reduced, and through 


iutomation will further reduce, the 


working day In the second place, 
vork has become relatively free from 


physical strain, leaving the wage 
earner with the strength to do what 
ver he desires to do after working 
\bundance brought a broaden 


the prevalence of leisure from 
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. the teachers of America live in an age in which serious choices mu:t be made 


the once selected group of the rich to 
everybody. All Americans are, there 
fore, members of the leisure class with 
It is 


interesting to see how they spend this 


hours of freedom on their hands 


free time 


With 


obsession 


some, leisure has become an 


They have surrendered to 


the Puritanic ideal that free time must 
be spent purposefully in the direction 
of self-improvement. Leisure for them 


is another facet of living, prescribed by 


the particular set in which they 


move 
and demanding involvement in things 
considered and 


smart intelligent 


in the eyes of the group. Those who 
fail to measure up to the defined stand 
ards for them develop neuroses and 
stomach ulcers in their frustration 
That is the price they pay for channel 
leisure anxious 


ing their time to an 


emulation of the society which chooses 


to excel rather than to loaf intelligently 


the other 
folk, by all 


Its concept of leisure 


Lhen. ot course. there ts 


group ot leisure means 


the much large 


consists of contemplating the opposite 


sex, wagering on horse races and 
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basketball games, dedicating hours on 
end to all types of television programs, 
sitting up for the late shows, fishing or 
hunting for the mere sake of exploiting 


nature of its resources, and reading 


sadistic outpourings of luridly illus 


trated cheap paperback books 


Schools Are Basic 
Means of Social Control 


If the school is a microcosm of the 


universe existing around it or, to 


rephrase, an institution wherein the 


problems and characteristics of the 


} 


adult world are reflected in those who 


inhabit its classrooms. then there is a 
educators in the 


rhe 


meaning for things 


whuicl have been recited school 


today has, indeed, become equal and in 


some ways superior to the one-time 


basic agents of social control the 


family and the church 


Those who manage its classrooms 


have grown in stature from mere 


hearers of lessons to specialists in hu 
man problems and behavior and guardi 
They share 


ans of American culture 
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now in the responsibility of solving the 
issues of the day. Society expects them 
to guide the young in the acquisition of 


proper constructive attitudes towards 


looming world and domestic questions 


In preparing future citizens for their 


role in cultural and civic matters, 


\merican teachers encourage those who 


bear promise in the field of their 


choice and talent, whether this be in 


the area of politics, science, or the hu 
manities 


In addition, they strive to 


fan in those entrusted by society to 
their care that spark of divinity which 
makes all pupils alike the children of 
God and yet separates each by the pos 
session of a unique personality com 


manding respect for its dignity and 


individuality 


Centralization a Facet 
Of Tomorrow’s World 


[hose who teach in our schools are 


also citizens of a republic passin; 


a 


through ar age of crisis. They know 
that America’s philosophy of govern 
ment is being weighed in the balance 
against political ideologies of other ma 
jor powers. They are likewise keenly 
aware that its domestic life is chang- 
ing due to the fact that once-extolled 
rugged individualism is being replaced 
by a pattern of national, social, and 
which the 


economic cooperation in 


federal government itself is deeply in 


volved 


They realize that this process of 
nationalization is already well on its 
way and that even today federal of- 
fices are engaged in managing seven 
hundred agencies which have taken 
over effectively facets of private enter- 
prise, which control public lands and re- 
sources equal in size to all of Central 
and Western Europe, and which are in 
volved in manipulating a sum annually 
exceeding nineteen billion dollars 
one-half of the income taxes paid by 
individuals in the United States each 
year. 

In truth, the teachers of America 
live in an age in which serious choices 


old 


abandoned, 


must be made, honored values 


revised or and corrective 
means and controls applied both to 
adult and school population. They are 
privileged to live at a time when their 
country is the strongest and _ richest 
nation in the world and when it has an 
unparalleled opportunity to give man 
needs most-—moral 


kind that which it 


leadership and an example 

Teachers know that the legacy be 
stowed upon them has not been founded 
on standards of mediocrity but on an 
urge to innovate and to experiment 


with the 


means leading to highest 
realization of that old 
the 


process of 


\merican quest 


pursuit of happiness. In. this 


continuing creation, they 
must be fully responsive to the words 
of the poet and philosopher, George 
that it is 
the duty of the new world to make the 


Santayana, who once said 


whole world new. 
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New Standards 
For School Libraries 


With the emphasis of all educators 
on ways and means of providing quality 
education for all children and youth 
who are in school, the American As- 
School 
operation with nineteen other profes- 
revised the 
national standards for school libraries. 
The new publication Standards for 
School Library Programs '* clearly sets 


sociation of Librarians in co- 


sional organizations has 


forth qualitative and quantitative stand- 
ards toward which even the adminis- 
trators, librarians, and teachers of the 
most impoverished library program 
may plan and strive, and states the 
importance of the central library as 
the educational 


an integral part of 


program. 


If quality education is defined as the 
sum total of the learning experiences 
which permit each pupil to develop 
continuously at his individual rate and 
consistently with his capacities and 


potentialities, the 


purposes of the 


schools and the school libraries 


are 
identical. Each must provide service 
in the form of teaching and guidance to 
Each must lead 


the pupils to new sources of informa- 


children and teachers. 


tion and to independent exploration 
and study. 
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Ways to Improve 
Library Services 


@ Kathryn E. Steinmetz 


Individual Schools 
Can Improve Own Libraries 

The standards described in the new 
publication, which apply to all levels of 
elementary and secondary education 
and to all types of public and private 
schools, reiterate the objectives which 
were listed in School Libraries for 
Today and Tomorrow, a 1945 publica- 
The 
changes in the methods of achieving 


tion of the same organization. 
the goals and their interpretation are 
the results of changes in society and in 
the schools’ programs. 

There are three main types of stand- 


(1) 


practice that make the library program 


ards: principles of policy and 


‘American Library Association, Commit- 
tee on School Library Standards, Standards 
for School Library Programs 
American Library Association 


( Chicago 
1960) 


School librarians, principals, and 
teachers will find in this article sugges- 
tions of ways in which they can improve 
the value of the elementary school library 
to pupils. Miss Steinmetz, veteran super- 
intendent of District One, Chicago Public 
Schools, bases her recommendations upon 
standards recently published by the 
American Association of School Librarians 
and concentrates on those which are at- 
tainable at the individual school level. 
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the school; 
(2) principles of administration and 
organization that the school 
library an efficient tool; and (3) speci- 
for the staff, 


lections, funds, quarters, and equipment 


an educational force in 


make 


fications materials col- 
required for the translation of princi- 
ples into action. Some of the specific 
recommendations are beyond the au- 
thority of the Chicago teacher-librarian 
or classroom teacher as they concern 
over-all policies for school systems 
and budgetary allowances. There are, 
however, certain items which individual 
their 
programs and thereby improve the ef 


schools could into 


incorporate 
fectiveness of the library. 


Library Services Reflect 
Librarians’ Creative Initiative 


Let us review school 


briefly the 
library situation in the Chicago Public 
Schools. As long as we who are teach- 
ing in—and in our youth attended 

Chicago Public High Schools can re- 
member, our high had 


libraries which have improved and in 


schools have 
creased in staff, collections, and facili 
ties as the secondary enrolment grew 
by leaps and bounds. The system-wide 
policy of permitting the librarians, with 
the approval of the principal, to order 
books and the 


needs of pupils places responsibility for 


materials which meet 


excellent collections upon the librarians. 

Library services vary in direct pro 
portion to the initiative, creativity, and 
sensitivity to the schools’ needs of the 
individual librarians. Although the size 
of the staff in the high schools does not 


approach in size the recommendations 


of the new standards, it would probably 


be unrealistic to augment the library 
staff until the existing teacher shortage 
is alleviated 
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Elementary School 
Libraries Become Common 


In the early 1920's, the Board of 
Education recognized the importance 
of the central library in the elementary 
schools and included a library in the 
Between then 
and now, old buildings have had class- 
rooms converted 


plans for new schools. 


New 
buildings which accommodate pupils 
from kindergarten through eighth grade 
have 


into libraries. 


spacious libraries. Primary 
have central libraries 


excellent 


schools do not 


but do have classroom col- 


lections. 


Initially, the elementary school col- 
lections were augmented by permanent 
loan collections of seven hundred books, 
all processed, from the School Division 
of the Chicago Public Library. Before 
the release of teachers who had library 
training to serve as teacher-librarians, 
W.P.A 


central libraries were in operation to 


clerks were assigned where 


set up card catalogs, to keep the col- 
lection in order, and to supervise the 


home circulation 


Library instruction 
was carried on by the regular class- 
Gradually, teacher- 
librarians were assigned until all K-8 
with 


room _ teachers. 


schools memberships of seven 
hundred pupils have a full-time freed 
teacher-librarian and 


have half-time service. 


smaller schools 


Principals Important 
In Library Direction 
Without a doubt, Public 


School libraries have made remarkable 


Chicago 


progress within the budgetary policies 
of the system. But what improvements 
are possible in every school on the basis 
of the suggestions in “Standards for 
School Library Programs”? 
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First of all, principals must recognize 
the place of the library in the school. 
Principals are responsible for maintain- 
ing an efficient library program which 
serves needs of the 
pupils. Administrators who are aware 


the curriculum 
of the library as an educational force 
will designate for the purchase of li 
brary materials a liberal portion of the 
budget for 


annual the purchase of 


textbooks. They will also do more 


than sign library requisitions. They 
will be alert to the necessity for keep- 
ing a balance between the fiction and 
non-fiction collections and for order- 
ing materials covering a wide range of 


interests and difficulty levels 


Teacher Should Accompany 
Class to Library 


In programming groups of children 
to the library, there is one recommenda- 
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tion which would greatly strengthen 
the service of the library—that the 
teacher accompany the class to the 
school library. The reasoning behind 
this suggestion is that ideally the li- 
brary is an extension of the classroom. 
For effectiveness, the 
teacher should work with the librarian 
in assisting the pupils. This plan would 
eliminate half-classes in the libraries, 
a practice which is 
teacher 


maximum 


extravagant of 
time and facilities. It would 
allow pupils of primary grades to be 
programmed to the library, another 
recommendation from the new stand- 
ards. The earlier the library habit is 
established, the greater will be the 
dividends in self-directed learning. 


The most important advantage of 
having the classroom teacher accom- 
pany the group to the library is the 
knowledge of the library's program 
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and resources that will be obtained. 


Teachers cannot motivate the pupils 
or make the library meaningful and 


useful to them unless teachers know 


what the library contains 


Classroom-Library Liaison 
Can Extend Library Use 

One of the greatest deterrents to or 
ganizing a truly functional library is 
the lack of 


classroom teachers and teacher-librari 


communication between 
ans. Librarians are anxious to assemble 
loan collections focused on specific units 
Unfortunately, too few teachers notify 
librarians in advance about the units 
which the pupils will study. In failing 
to do so, teachers neglect the oppor- 
tunity to enrich the learning experi- 
to differentiate instruction 


ences and 


which carefully pre-selected library 


materials can offer. If teachers knew 
the resources available, they would use 
them. By accompanying the class to 
the library, they would have time to 
become acquainted with the collections. 


Another enrichment 


possibility of 
for pupils which is not fully utilized 
by our schools is co-operation with the 
branches of the Chicago Public Library. 


Some schools have a high percentage 


of children who possess public library 


cards and use them, and other schools 
on the periphery of the city and lack- 
ing access to branch libraries have the 
services of the bookmobile. We should 
go more than half way to acquaint the 
pupils of all schools with the resources 
of the public library. 


Audio-Visual Materials 
Present Special Problem 

There is one set of standards which 
concerns the school libraries as instruc- 
tional materials centers. Although the 
librarians are expected to provide guid- 
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ance in the selection and use of printed 
matter and newer media such as films, 
radio, TV, recordings, and tapes; the 
committee which prepared the stand- 
ards realized that administrative con- 
siderations might result in three pos- 
sible organizations: (1) 
the instructional materials 
center where the uses of all types of 
communicative materials are related; 
(2) partial responsibility for use in the 
library of all audio-visual materials, 
even though not inventoried there ; and 
(3) separate administration of printed 
and audio-visual materials. While prac- 
Public Schools 
varies, the lack of clerical assistance in 
the elementary libraries, the total en- 
rolment to be served in many large 


the school li- 
brary as 


tice in the Chicago 


schools, and the pressure of time on the 
librarian dictate separate responsibilities 
for printed and audio-visual materials. 
The task of keeping the audio-visual 
equipment in good repair is more than 
one teacher’s extra-class duty. 


Although Standards for School Li- 
brary Programs is not a textbook on 
library practices, careful reading and 
interpretation by each school librarian 
in terms of the specific library will 
show many ways in which the quality 
of the educational program will be im- 
proved by an enriched library program. 
ahead of school 
systems in library programs, especially 
in the the 
qualitative standards are reached 


Chicago is many 


elementary schools. If 
as far as existing staffs and funds 
permit, understanding administrators 
and co-operative teachers will appreci- 
ate the value of the library. When the 
library’s value is clear to all concerned, 
the means of meeting quantitative 
standards in terms of size, staff, and 


budget will be easily secured. 
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Open-End Discussion 
In Health Classes 


Questions, Not Answers, 


The discussion method of teaching 
has come under a cloud in the recent 
frantic drive for accomplishment in 
the skills. 


Living” classes, thunder the critics, 


fundamental “Accent on 
have degenerated into wasting valu- 


able school time on trivia such as 
“techniques of dating.” 

One course, however, seems likely 
to withstand the pressure to return to 
memorized facts and to continue the 
open-end discussion in line with the 
latest trends being developed by the 
group therapists. Health classes with- 
out discussion are a crashing bore. 
Lectures and question-answer sessions 


manage to squeeze the juice out of the 


Students in required high school health 
classes can make great steps toward 
achieving the kind of mature self-respect 
and confidence in their own abilities 
which are, or ought to be, one of the 
major aims of such classes. They cannot 
do so, however, if the health course con- 
sists of lectures or dry-as-dust memori- 
zations of lists of approved foods and 
sets of “rules” for good health. Mrs. 
Maurer, co teacher of physical education 
and health at Hyde Park High School, 
describes here the kind of open-end dis- 
cussion which she finds gives true vitality 
to health classes for high school students. 
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The Key to Learning 


@ Adah Maurer 
liveliest possible topics: birth, death, 
love, personality, and the search for 
status. Dry husks remain. Health be- 
comes a dreary set of prescriptions: 
wash behind the ears and don't take 
dope. Be sincere, courteous, unselfish, 
friendly, respectful, and respectable. 
Have a personality that includes hon- 
esty, loyalty, co-operativeness, responsi- 
bility, initiative, cheerfulness, kindness, 
tolerance, fairness, consideration, self- 
reliance, thoughtfulness, sincerity, de- 
pendability, a well-modulated voice and 
“others.” Students are as dubious as 
Plato’s young friends of the theory 
that the world falls like a ripe plum 
before the just man. Such advice is 
academic and 
at all 


touches their lives not 


Students’ Health Problems 
Are Intense, Personal, Real 


In the class before me sits Marianne, 
whose only relative in the world is a 
seventy-two year old, fang-toothed, 
tobacco-chewing grandmother whose 
humor is earthy and whose good inten- 
tions, as far as Marianne is concerned, 
are paving the well-known road. 

Brenda is under the constant embar- 
rassment of not being able to invite 
friends home because an unfortunate 
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uncle makes his home with her family 
and the parents are in a constant battle 
over whether to send him to an in- 
stitution or to continue to hope for 
improvement. 

The ghost in the closet for Rochelle 
is a nine-year-old brother who is with- 
The 
chant, “Dummy! 
Dummy!” and in an excess of loyalty 


out speech and is incontinent. 
neighbor children 
Rochelle has “chase ’em and beat ‘em 
up, but still they won’t let him alone.” 
Neither she nor the social worker has 
been able to persuade her mother to 
send him away. 

Dorothy hides under the bed to avoid 
the blows that follow the regular sprees 
of her alcoholic father. Joan’s father 
is a gentle philosopher who has im- 
pressed upon his children an ethical 
standard far beyond adolescent 
capacities 


Families Not Always 


Happy, Cooperative 

These are the children whom we are 
trying to teach that the family, as the 
basic social unit, should be a happy, co 
operative group. Nor are these the un 
adolescents are free 


usual ones. Few 
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from resentments against a world they 
never made. Marilyn’s father is well- 
to-do, but he is the only one of four 
brothers who is not wealthy, and 
Marilyn carries her father’s chip on 
her shoulder. Her antagonism level is 
higher than that of some who carry 
real tragedies locked in secret places. 

Honest evaluation compels us to ad- 
mit that precept and facts about nutri- 
tion have not changed the eating habits 
of adolescents. We begin to suspect 
that other topics in our repertoire fall 
with a similar dull thud. No matter 
how we rationalize that the fault lies 
with the parents, that we are at least 
informing students that there is a better 
way of life, failure is a totally unsatis- 
factory spur to good teaching. The 
television presentation of life in the 
raw 


reduces our well-meant idealism 


to a subject for humor. 


Students Need 
Chance to Talk Back 


Yet we do offer the one thing that 
television can never supply — a chance 
to talk back, to express the rebellion 
against hypocrisy openly and to enjoy 
the unburdening to an 
audience. 


catharsis of 


Gripe sessions can be cathartic only 
if they are left to simmer to their own 
conclusions. Most of the troublesome 
matters involve problems that have 
not been solved by the best minds of 
the age: jealousy, rivalry, hatred, em- 
barrassment, aggression, and fear. A 
discussion that is too carefully con- 
trolled by a teacher who is under a 
compulsion to draw a conclusion, solve 
a problem, or point a moral puts a neat 
period at the end of the lesson. But it 
also acts as a neat blackout of further 
pondering. 
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“Unfinished” Discussions 
Give Best Results 


Confusions that have been a lifetime 
building up cannot be settled in one 
unit. In fact they cannot be solved; 
they can only be alleviated, adjusted to, 
or escaped from. Even the willingness 
to face up to them as situations that 
admit of positive action rather than 
as seething, misplaced, or generalized 
antagonisms is a matter of slow growth. 
sottled-up, they grow to monstrous 
proportions ; expressed and listened to, 
they may assume a relatively modest 
Contrasted that 
fortunate have to 
suffer, they sometimes collapse as com- 


size with troubles 


less schoolmates 
paratively inconsequential. 
This coming to grips or this willing- 
ness to admit that one has been fighting 
windmills — this truth - 
is more likely to happen in the solitude 
of the pre-sleep moments than in black- 
board-surrounded daylight. The 
kind of a talk session to start the pro- 


moment of 


best 


cess of self-examination is the one that 
is interrupted at its peak and makes the 
students loath to leave before they 
have told their neighbor, at least, the 
that 

their minds 


ideas have begun to bubble in 


Question Box 
Provides Opening 


Free open discussion has some mys- 
terious alchemy to make people feel 
better. But how shall such discussions 
be organized ? One of the first methods 
we tried was the “Question Box.” 
Students were asked to write anony- 
mously some question about Health 
that they would like to have answered. 
Slips of paper were collected, and from 
them the teacher chose the most popu- 
lar topic and answered the question. 
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“How late should a teenager be allowed 
to stay out?” Depending upon the 
teacher’s point of view, the answer 
might be, “Obey your parents; they 
know best,”’ or “Ten o'clock on school 
nights; eleven-thirty on Saturday.” If 
such pronouncements were greeted with 
hoots or groans, or if the instructor 
had resented strict parental control not 
too long ago, she might parry by 
sounding out class opinion or com- 
munity habits. 


From this, discussion grew, usually 


to degenerate into a free-for-all gabble. 
The instructor would have a guilty 
sense of having wasted a health peried 
and of having lost control of the class. 
3ut a strange thing happened. The 
students greeted her in the gym there- 
after with wider, more friendly grins. 
The one who had argued the most 
vehemently for no curfew and had been 
the most agressive and difficult mem- 
ber of the class had the widest grin and 
had unaccountably become more amen- 
able. The question box technique was 
tried again. 


Some Problems 
Defy Easy Solution 


“You said that nobody should take 
medicine except by doctor’s orders. 
My mother makes me take a laxative 
every time she thinks I’m getting a 
cold, and then I have to be embarrassed 
the next day in school or get a cut slip 
if I have to go to the bathroom. What 
about that?” 


Albert Camus has pointed out that 
human choices are seldom between 
right and wrong. Oftenest the choice is 
between rights or two 
wrongs. To obey mother or to abjure 
self-medication is these di- 
lemmas. Again it was safest to parry. 


two moral 


one of 
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But the freshman class was not 


helpful. 


“Pretend you took it and spit it out! 


very 


“Hiide under the bed!” 
“Tell her you won't. That’s all!” 
Or even, “Make her take it if she 
likes it so much!” 
“No, no,” you murmured, beginning 
to worry about it. Tentatively you sug- 
gested, “Perhaps if you told her what 


we talked about in class?” 


sidled up 


and confided, “I told my mother and 


Some weeks later, Cora 


so she made prunes.” 


Effort to Understand 
Often Provides Support 


Teaching health has its satisfying 
You 


what Karen Horney meant 


moments. understand 


begin to 
: “The very 
effort to understand is a greater sup- 
port than any patting on the back or 
effort to encourage in so many words.” 

In time, the question box degenerated 
into too many requests for how to get 
a boy friend or how to get rid of a 
rival. New topics had to be introduced. 
Brotherhood Week 


and needed no artificial stimulus 


“natural” 
Hal- 


loween became the opportune time for 


was a 


a “fear party” or for a discussion of 
superstitions. 

A little hamming about Friday the 
Thirteenth and black cats and ladders 
opened the subject with laughter. One 
after another all the bits of folklore 
came out — bathing brings on cramps, 
birthmarking babies, dream prophecies, 
and all manner of racial and national 
notions. Integrated classes in which 
the mentally handicapped and the ac- 
celerated students sat together, unaware 
of each other’s classification, provided 


the richest experience for all. No one 
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needed to be told that these supersti- 
tions were not true. The laughter of 
the class taught as no book ever could. 
Soon the contributions came as: “Is 
?” or “Do you be- 
and new ways of think- 


it true that 
re a a ce 


ing began. 


Student Reactions 
Lessen Superstitions 


“Can a cat suck the breath out of a 
newborn baby? They can because I 
knew a lady and she had a baby and 
her cat sucked the breath right out of 
him and he died.” It was a belief that 
died upon being subjected to the in- 
credulous gasps of the other students. 

In time, a teacher who experimented 
with discussion became adept at keep- 
ing the subject moving and knowing 
when to explore interesting by-paths 
and when to retrack the main 
subject. At this point she was tempted 
to try student 


onto 


chairmen to introduce 
the topic and lead the discussion. In a 
few cases this proved successful, but 
more often it became evident that a 
stronger hand was needed. The stu- 
dent tends to fall 
same traps that the beginning teacher 
She either does all the talking 
herself, attempting to answer all ques- 


chairman into the 


ce CS. 
tions, or loses control in general babble. 


Student Reports Help 
Guide Discussions 


A better way of insuring contribution 
and participation in a constructive way 
Each student in turn 
prepares a report and leads a discus- 
sion which the teacher takes over un- 
obtrusively in order to give the weak, 
the timid, the uncertain, and the mi- 
nority opinion a chance to be heard. 
One device that has proved successful 


is the report. 
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in a senior class has been the use of 
“Public Affairs Pamplets.” 
late to 


seventeen 


Since it is 


too offer sex instruction to 
and eighteen-year-olds, the 
family living unit must range far into 
adult considerations. The pamphlets 
that proved most popular were the 


following 


How to Discipline Your Children 
Democracy Begins in the Home 
Working Wives and Mothers 
Having a Baby 

Why Some Women Stay Single 
Making the Grade as Dad 


Enjoy Your Child 
Three 


Ages One, Two, and 


Three to Six 
School 


Your Child Starts to 


Step-Mothers Can Be Nice 

If [ Marry Outside My Religion 
How to Tell Your Child About Sex 
Planning Your Family 

Children in Court 


Saving Your Marriage 


The effect of these reports is often 
somewhat oblique. “Making the Grade 
as Dad,” for example, is addressed to 
young fathers and would not seem ap- 
plicable to high school girls who will 
never . . The debate 
ran strongly in favor of fathers partici- 
pating in family life and ended with a 
bell-clipped query 


.. well, anyway.. 


: “How can you tell 
if the boy you're going steady with 
could do all this?” 


Understanding of Others 
A Valuable By-Product 


“If I Marry Outside My Religion” 
brought out similarities between reli- 
gions rather than differences. Greek, 
Japanese, Jewish, Catholic, Protestant, 
and Mohammedan girls confirmed the 
fact that orthodox adherents among all 
groups were the most strongly opposed 


to intermarriage. No opinions about 
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mixed marriages were changed, but a 
healthy American understanding of the 
validity of the various approaches to 
religion was the unexpected dividend. 
Tell Your Child About 


Sex” taught the teacher as well as the 
students. 


“How to 


In one class, the discussion 
ended in a fervent plea that sex educa- 
tion in school be given earlier. ‘Teach 
the freshmen!” shouted vehe- 
mently. “That’s when the trouble be- 
gins |” 


they 


The feeling ran so high that 
the next session included a request for 
a written statement on the subject. 
One of those who usually sat silent 
wrote the following. It is reproduced 
with all of its touching deficiencies in 
language : 

Is sex taught enough in the home. My 


answer is no. because my parents always 
have something to do when you ask them 
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something or when they get mad at you 
they will say, you can be fast if you want 
to but if you get into trouble, I am not 
going to take care of any body babies 
Here is where the point come in you dont 
know anything about sex, and the only 
way you learn by other people and threw 
general experance. Some of your sisters 
might tell you a little from her experance 
[ will say some parents teach sex in the 
home, but what is wrong with some of our 
parents, are they bashful and dont know 
how to explain it or do they think they 
are going to make a mistake about tell us 
these things, or they just dont want to do 
it. I wish i could find a answer to this 
question about some of our parents. 

One begins to suspect that the cor- 
relation might run high between in- 
ability to secure answers to legitimate 
questions in childhood and inability to 
learn the fundamentals of [English 
grammar in twelve years of classroom 
instruction. 


Personal Experiences 
Vitalize Discussions 


The unit on Community Health can 
be sparked by requests for reports and 
discussion on recent medical advances 
and personal experiences. Encyclopedic 
reports on cancer 


and tuberculosis 


proved dull. But the class came alive 
to an important advance in modern 
medicine when a tall, pretty girl stood 
in front of them and announced: “I 
was a premature baby. I weighed three 
and a half pounds .. .” This touched 
off a rash of first-person reports. “I 
had polio when I was seven.” “I baby- 
sit for triplets.” “What it feels like to 
break a bone.” “I had plastic surgery 


on my nose.” 

“T am a volunteer nurse’s aide in the 
leukemia ward. Only two of my chil- 
dren have died so far, but you know 
that all of them will die. One is the 
cutest little boy named Charles. He.. 
Leukemia is no longer a mere word to 
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fifty girls. Leukernia is a little boy 
named Charles who is going to die un- 
less a cure is discovered soon 


Emotions Intensify 


Learning Experiences 


Learning that 
lost. 


is emotion-laden is 
Journalists 


never ‘this. 


Teachers have too much competition 


know 


from the marvel-mongering television 
to rely on mere repetition and examina- 
tion to impress mature attitudes upon 
young minds. If one of these girls 
should have a premature baby, the 
memory of the story of her attractive 
classmate who is graduating near the 
head of the class will minimize the 
anguish of ignorance. The details of 
the care that was lavished upon her 
by parents and doctors will give pause 
to those who have known none but the 
most casual baby-bearing and subse- 
quent neglect. 


“My father is a doctor and he took 
me to an autopsy” began by setting 
off the gasps of horror and intense 
morbidity usually tapped at werewolf 
movies. It ended with an avid discus- 
sion of the value of autopsies to medi- 
cal knowledge. The serendipity divi- 
dend lay in reducing irrational fear of 
the dead. 


Discussions Started 
By Many Devices 


Unlike a health discussion, this arti- 
cle needs a conclusion. To recapitu- 
late: Discussion can be started by ques- 
tions of students, by films, by topics 
introduced by the teacher, by reports 
from pamphlets, magazines, newspaper 
articles, by first-person reports, or by 
any similar device. Controversy is the 
key to participation. Not “What are 
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the symptoms of mental illness?” but, 
“Is it better to care for a mentally 
handicapped person at home or in an 
institution?” Symptoms cannot be e¢s- 
caped as recollections of “the lady on 
our block” come tumbling out. 


The teacher must not hesitate to 
participate, to add pertinent facts, to 
relate an illustrative anecdote, and to 
protect minority opinion. He must not 
be tempted, however, to monologue, to 
pretend he knows more than he does, 
or to be shocked. It is perfectly pos- 
sible to disagree or disapprove, but he 
must not “bite his tongue” at any topic. 
Sniggering is easily controlled if one 
recognizes it, not as evil, but as em- 
barrassment. A sharp reminder of the 
nature of discussion as the search for 
truth will still the most unregenerate. 
Approval must be expressed at every 
possible opportunity. Even the most 
hesitantly given report can merit a 
“Thank you. You have opened up a 
most interesting and important topic.” 


Discussions Produce 
Maturity, Strength 


The value of discussion in a relaxed 
atmosphere, where no grades are given 
for grammar, lies in the catharsis of 
unburdening long pent-up confusions, 
misapprehensions, fears, doubts, and 
worries. Knowing that others have 
similar problems removes the sting of 
lonely suffering. The purpose is to 
persuade students to face life realisti- 
cally, to learn where to go for further 
help, and to accept themselves, not as 
storm-tossed victims of an angry world, 
but as motivating forces who have the 
power to change or modify the world 
in which they live to some semblance 
of order and rationality. 


At its poorest, discussion is fun and 
stimulating; at its best it becomes a 
desperately needed start toward pre- 
ventive medicine in the field of mental 
health. 


An excellent plumber is infinitely more admirable than an incompetent 


philosopher. The society which scorns excellence in plumbing because 
plumbing is a humble activity and tolerates shoddiness in philosophy 
because it is an exalted activity will have neither good plumbing nor 


good philosophy. Neither its pipes nor its theories will hold water. 
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Providing for Gifted 
Children in Our Schools 


From a recent Saturday Evening 
Post article titled “Is European Edu 


cation Better Than Ours?’ comes this 


comment by a German educator: 


America is more interested in the good 
citizen than in the gifted. While America 
has begun to consider its gifted too late, 
Europe has taken good 
consideration too late 


citizenship into 


This statement is supported by the 
fact that we establish special classes to 
salvage the retarded and the handi- 
capped, whom we describe as excep- 
tional children, but we are reluctant to 
make the exceptional 


children at the other end of the scale 


provision for 


While twenty-seven states require a 
special census of handicapped children, 
there is no known census of the gifted ; 
not be worth 
while for the parents of the average 


and whereas it would 
child to send him to European schools, 
it might be worthwhile to send the 
high child 
there is a good possibility that he is 
being cheated in 


above-average there, for 


(America. 


Sputnik Has Focused 

Attention Upon the Gifted 
However, one of the most remark- 

able phenomena on the American edu- 

cational scene in the past decade, per- 

haps since Sputnik, has been the rapid 
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How to Determine and 
Cater to Their Needs 


@ Frank W. Thomson 


growth of public interest in the prob- 
lems of the gifted child. As recently 
as sixteen years ago, when more than 
5,000 teachers met in Philadelphia to 
exchange ideas on education, only six 
teachers attended a panel discussion 
on the gifted child. There were more 
persons on the panel than in the audi- 
ence. Now, numerous magazine arti- 
cles, seminars, and television panel dis- 
attest to the truth of 
interest in the gifted. 


cussions our 


These many indices of public interest 
have led us to realize that gifted chil- 
dren are among our most important 
natural resources and that our educa- 
tional system has not been doing the 
most efficient job possible for these 
children. 

In the wake of this interest, teachers 
and administrators would do well to 
fix clearly in their minds some basic 
data concerning gifted children and 
their education. It is the purpose of 
this article to review some of this basic 
information.’ 


Much of the information which follows 
is adapted from “The Gifted Child in the 
Elementary School” by James J. Gallagher 
(Washington, National Education Associa- 
tion) and “Practical Programs for the 
Gifted,” by Jack Kough (Chicago, Science 
Research Associates). 
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Difficulty of Deciding 
Who is Gifted 


The question of what constitutes 
giftedness is not easily answered. The 
common element in most of the large 
number of definitions of a _ gifted 
child is intellectual ability as measured 
by some form of intelligence test. These 
tests attempt to measure the ability 
verbal 


to reason, to define 


concepts, 
to perceive essential similarities, and to 
relate past knowledge to present situa- 
tions. Giftedness is then described as 
ability to achieve a given I.Q. score on 
a certain standardized test. The Edu 
cational Policies Commission suggests 
that those with 1.0.’s of 137 or above 
be considered highly gifted and those 
with 120-136 be considered as moder- 
ately gifted. 

Another definition of giftedness con- 
siders the top 15 to 20 per cent of the 


student population of any given school 
as gifted and to be given special op- 


portunities. More recently a much 
broader definition of the gifted child 
has been used to include children who 
have shown outstanding skill and talent 
in one or another specific area such as 
science, music, art, leadership potential, 
or a variety of other special skills. 
These children may not meet the gen- 
eral criterion for intellectual giftedness 
mentioned above. 


From pertinent research it seems 
that classroom teachers make a sizable 
number of errors in identifying the 
gifted. For example, they expect all 
gifted children to be enthusiastic and 
cheerful in responding to the class- 
room program. They sometimes ex- 
pect all gifted children to come from 
upper middle class and professional 
families. The best means of identify- 


ing gifted children now available to 
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most schools is the systematic adminis- 
tration of group intelligence tests and 
careful observation of children by 
teachers who have been informed of 
the behavioral characteristics of gifted 
Children. 


Characteristics of 
Gifted Children 


Listed below are some of the social 
and behavioral characteristics a teacher 
may look for in gifted children. It 
must be understood that no single at- 
tribute can be used as an identifying 
feature of giftedness, and many gifted 
children will prove exceptions to the 
general findings. 

Family background: The nearly un- 
animous finding of all research studies 
has been that gifted children as a group 

f families of good 
status, with better than 
avetage education, low divorce rate, 
and above-average income. However, 
the 


come from socio- 


economic 


the 
possibility that children who possess 
intellectual gifts may also come from 
home backgrounds different than those 
described. 


teacher should not dismiss 


it is fashionable now to talk about 
the gifted child and almost all teachers 
and administrators make some gesture 
in the direction of providing something 
“extra” for such pupils. Just how effective 
these gestures are, however, is an open 
question. Here in brief compass is some 
basic information concerning the iden- 
tification of gifted children and the 
development of effective programs for 
them. The difficulties too are discussed. 
This article is adapted from a talk given 
by Mr. Thomson, who is principal of the 
Scott School, at a recent meeting of the 
Pedagogical Club. 





Physical attributes: Contrary to the 
public stereotype, research conducted in 
different places at different times sug- 
gests that gifted children are equal to 
or slightly better than their average- 
ability classmates in such character- 
istics as height, weight, grip, and re 
sistance to physical illness. 

Emotional Stability: Of all the myths 
surrounding the gifted child, the idea 
that intellectual superiority is related to 
emotional instability has been most 
persistent. If anything, gifted children 
as a group are more emotionally stable, 
less tense, and better able to handle 


personal problems than are average chil 
dren. 


We know that we have many 


emotionally disturbed gifted children; 
however, the disturbance apparently 
the intellectual 
gift but from emotional problems com 


does not stem from 


mon to average children as well 


Are They Socially 
Acceptable? 

that social 
acceptance is positively related to intel- 
lectual ability. The intelligent child is 


Recent studies indicate 


accepted and is socially popular with 
his peers in the elementary school 
Some gifted children may have serious 
social problems, but this difficulty 1s 
not caused by high intellectual ability 
but by such causes as emotional im- 
maturity, hostile and aygressive at- 


titudes, and markedly 


different value 


standards 

Teachers sometimes fear the forma- 
tion of intellectual cliques that could 
develop into snobbery and prove dif- 
ficult to handle, and offer this as a rea- 
son for not forming special groups for 
the gifted within their classes. These 
fears are more imaginary than real, as 
elementary pupils choose their friends 
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not on a basis of I1.Q. but from those 
schoolmates who live near them, re- 
gardless of their intellectual ability. 


It is interesting to note that gifted 
children as a group score lower in 
arithmetic tests than they do in tests 
of reading. In a recent study of 35 
gifted children, 34 obtained higher age 
equivalent scores in reading than in 
arithmetic in subtests of a comprehen- 
sive test. Although gifted children can 
learn to read more or less independ- 
ently and thus develop these skills thru 
practice, they obviously need systematic 
instruction to learn proper arithmetic 


pre cesses. 


The Gifted Frequently 
Are Under-Achievers 

Of all the frustrating experiences for 
a teacher, one of the most irritating is 
to be with the child with 


great potential who is not learning. 
Research 


confronted 


studies gifted 


under-achievers with gifted achievers 


comparing 


have found certain patterns of adjust- 
ment unique to under-achievers. They 
use poor achievement as means of strik- 
ing back at 1) a culture whose values 
they wish to reject, 2) parents who 
value achievement highly, 
3) emotional problems which plague 
them, or 4) 
titudes of 


school 


the anti-intellectual at- 
their parents. Teachers 
should not hesitate to refer such chil- 
dren to the school psychologist or 
social worker for special guidance. 

The late humorist Robert Benchley 
was asked during his college career to 
write a paper on the nineteenth century 
Russian-American dispute over salmon 
fishing rights. Benchley responded that 
since he knew little about either the 
Russian or American side of the argu- 


ment he would discuss the problem 
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from the point of view of the fish. As 
school personnel, we must try to see 
the problems of the gifted child from 
the point of view of the child rather 
than from the perspective of those 
working with him. For example, the 
gifted child must face the problem of ad- 
justing his intellectual skills and in- 
terests to the curriculum being offered 
in the classroom. He must endure sys- 
tematic presentation of material he has 
long since mastered. He must suffer 
in a situation where the class cannot 
go into interesting side issues because 
most of the class has not mastered the 
hasic concepts. 

Another problem for the gifted child 
is his relationship with the other chil- 
dren. The gifted child must refrain 
“Don't 
know that?” or “Do I have to explain 


from such statements as you 


that again?” Such carelessly dropped 
statements bring social ostracism. The 
gifted child must also learn to what 
degree he can press for presentation of 
his atypical or unusual ideas. Should 
he suggest that there were other causes 
for the Civil War than slavery—or risk 


the hoots of disbelief if he suggests 


that some kind of water can be wetter 
risk the 
suggesting 
there is a better experiment to illus 


than others? 


Or should he 


teacher’s disapproval by 
trate air pressure than the one she has 
so carefully prepared? 


Problems the 
Teacher Will Face 


The teacher with gifted children in 
his class also has problems. How can 


he meet the needs of children who 
possess such a wide range of intellectual 
skills? How minister, in the 
average fourth or fifth grade, for ex- 


ample, both to those still 


can he 
who 


are 
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puzzled by the processes of simple addi- 
tion and subtraction and to those few 
who are capable of understanding alge- 
bra and geometry ? 


A second major problem for the 
teacher is the frequent lack of informa- 
tion relating to the social acceptance, 
motivation, and emotional problems of 
gifted pupils. 

A third problem is the typical 
teacher’s inadequacy in upper reaches 
of the curricular spectrum. He is ex- 
pected to possess sufficient training 
and background in mathematics, sci- 
ence, language arts, social studies, ef 
cetera, to satisfy the inquiring minds 
of children, many of them gifted and 
possessing more information than the 
teacher even in his special interest area. 

Obviously, if gifted children are to 
remain in their 
teachers will need unusual skill in cater- 
ing to individual differences, keen in- 
sight into the psychology of the gifted, 
and subject matter preparation in con- 
siderable depth. Such 
hard to come by. 


typical classrooms, 


teachers are 


Differing Provisions 


For Gifted Children 


Several different administrative pro 
visions have been made for gifted chil- 
dren in the elementary schools. One of 
the most common is a program of en 
richment. Enrichment can be defined 
as a type of activity devoted to further 
the development of the particular intel- 
lectual skills and talents of the gifted 
child rather than mere addition of 
facts to their already large stores of 
facts. These skills include the ability to 
associate and interrelate concepts, to 
evaluate facts and arguments critically, 
to create new ideas and new lines of 
thought, to reason through complex 
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problems, and to understand 


other 
situations, times, and people. 

Unless this extra activity is directed 
to the advancement of these character- 
istics, it is busy work. Additional long 
division problems for the gifted child 
is busy work; learning a new method 
of proving the answer to long division 
problems would be enrichment. To 
search for additional facts about crop 
production in already familiar reference 
books would be busy work; relating 
crop production to political election 


would be enrichment. 


Common Kinds of 
Special Grouping 

Realizing that the regular classroom 
teacher, already heavily burdened, can 
not properly provide the appropriately 
enriched experiences for gifted chil 
dren, school systems have devised a 
variety of special groupings for them 
These include the following: 


(1) The total school program. A special 
elementary school, devoted entirely to the 
education of intellectually superior children, 
is rare. The advantages of such programs 
are small class sizes, opportunity to inter- 
other gifted children, and the 
availability of many specialists as resource 
people. Special 


act with 


interest groups are en 
and valuable opportunities for 
and study are offered. Such 
schools are usually university affiliated 
(2) The special 
given school are 
struction in 


couraged 
research 


Children in a 
grouped together for in 
subjects which depend on 
intellectual ability, and remain with their 
groups for 


class 


instruction also 
In some cases gifted children are recruited 
from several neighborhood schools te 
these classes 


non-academic 
form 


(3) The modified special class. This is 
similar to the special except that 
gifted children are in a separate group for 
a part of the day only and are with their 
age peers for the remainder of the day 

(4) Itinerant teacher program. This 
plan was devised to meet the rapidly de- 
veloping interests 


class 


and skills of gifted 
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children in certain areas by using the 
assistance of a specialisi. These specialists 
also aid regular classroom teachers who 
feel inadequate in particular areas. 

(5) Nen-academic groups. Grouping 
for non-curricular activities offers a crea- 
tive program involving dramatics, art 
crafts. Grouping for out-of-school 

activities is very similar except that it 

involves community-sponsored art and 
music or study clubs and is less likely to 
be under direct control of the schools. 

Since gifted children have wide 
ranges of individual differences, some 


music, 


school systems are—through compre- 
hensive testing, interviews, and com- 
mittee consultation—securing sufficient 
information about each gifted pupil to 
tailor a program to the child’s peculiar 
needs. The program can be adminis- 
tered by a specialist and is best suited 
to gifted pupils with special problems 
or in school situations where there are 
not enough academically able pupils to 
warrant other methods of meeting the 
need. 


Programs Involving 
Acceleration 


The term acceleration has become a 
nasty word because we associate with 
it the image of the little boy in short 
pants who was placed with his intel- 
lectual peers without regard to social, 
physical, or emotional maturity factors. 
Despite previous unfortunate experi- 
ences with acceleration, a policy of 
limited acceleration for gifted children 
has regained favor and seems to be 
supported by research findings. 


Acceleration procedures at the ele- 
involve al- 
lowing the gifted child to enter school 
at an than the 
child. The strict chronological age re- 


mentary level sometimes 


earlier age average 
quirement of 6 years for all first graders 
has nothing to recommend it from a 


research or rational viewpoint—it does 
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not take into account the wide range 
of intellectual differences among six- 
year-olds. Early admittance programs 
in Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and 
Nebraska consistently 
favorable results. Pupils in these pro- 
grams 


have shown 


achievement 
and social acceptance at the end of the 
primary grades. However, these early 


are successful in 


admittance programs do create adminis 
trative difficulties and require extensive 
testing of 5 which local 


year olds, 


conditions and 


budget considerations 
often preclude. 

Grade-skipping or double promotion 
is the common interpretation of ac- 
celeration. It is the desirable 


form and, when used, requires careful 


least 


planning so that basic information 
taught in the grade skipped will not be 
missed by the pupil. It may also create 
problems in pupil adjustment. 


The non-graded primary, which al- 
lows gifted children to finish the three 
years of primary work in less time, is 
another means of accelerating the su- 
perior child. Accelerated groups are 
composed of pupils with good social 
and emotional adjustment as well as 
superior intellectual 


ability. Under 


other programs of acceleration, two 
grades are combined in one, or three 


grades in twi 


Educating All — Not 
Only the Gifted 
In “Contemporary Ele- 


a publication of 


Issues in 
mentary Education,” 
the N.E.A. 
mittee, the issue was raised: “Should 


the 


Educational Policies Com- 


Elementary School establish a 
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special program for the academically 
talented children?” A major question 
the administrator must keep in mind 
when establishing such a program is to 
determine the share of the school’s re- 
sources that will have to be used for 
this limited group of children. Although 
the elementary school has a responsi- 
bility for providing the best education 
for every child, it cannot accept the 
proposition that the education 
should be reserved for the most able. 


best 


The school’s responsibility for equal 
respect and concern, however, is not an 
obligation for identical treatment of all 
pupils. A teacher who has a gifted 
child in his class should be aware of 
this and feel a responsibility to devise 
means to develop his unique abilities. 
must do what he 
can to make this possible. 


The administrator 


Challenging and guiding gifted chil- 
dren is a cooperative responsibility of 
the school and the home. The school 
can do its share by providing excellent 
teachers to guide them, in an environ 
ment offering many learning materials 
and many learning opportunities. 
Which of the special programs previ- 
ously described is to be provided for 
the gifted elementary child will have to 
be decided in terms of the number of 
such children in each school, the pe- 
culiar aspects of the gifted pupils in- 
volved, and the resources of the partic 
ular school. But we must bear in mind 
that the gifted child is an important 
asset and that we have an obligation to 
provide for each such individual the 
educational opportunity to acquire 
knowledge and understanding to the 


full extent of his abiitty. 





A Children’s Author 
Visits Stockton School 


Event Produces Exciting 


June 1 will be an important date for 
a long time to come to the 1,300 
children the Stockton 
School student body last year when 
Marguerite Henry, famous author of 
children’s books, visited the school. 


who were in 


Preparations began long before. As 
far back as Mrs. 
Henry first acknowledged our invita- 


November, when 
tion by writing that she would appear 
the first Wednesday in June, the pupils 
began reading her books, stud™:ng her 
style of writing, learning as much as 
they could about her life, and focusing 
a number of activities around the visit. 


Each pupil from third through eighth 
grade was given a list of the books 
written by Mrs. Henry and asked to 
read a minimum of three of them. 
the 


Marguerite 


Some of better readers and the 


Henry fans read many 


Here is an account of how one school 
invited a writer of children’s books to 
visit and used that visit as a means 
of involving its pupils in a series of 
worthwhile educational experiences. Mrs. 
Solomon, teacher-librarian at Stockton 
School, recounts the story so enthusias- 
tically that other schools will certainly 
want to follow her example. 
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Learning Activities 


@ Lynn Latkin Solomon 


more, and a few did not read the three 
required ones, but for the most part 
we succeeded in reaching our goal. 


Bulletin boards announced the future 
visit of the author and signs through- 
out the school asked that everyone 
read three Marguerite Henry books. 
To capitalize upon this interest, our 
principal permitted the expenditure of 
$50 from our school fund to reinforce 
our collection of books by her. 


Children Buy Books 
To Be Autographed 


Announcement of Mrs. Henry’s visit 
came just before the school’s annual 
book fair, at which we had a special 
display of her books. Many children 
purchased copies with the intention of 
having the author autograph them in 
June. 

Each week during the year, as 
classes entered the school library, I 
would take a few minutes to discuss 
a Marguerite Henry book, reference 
hooks te be used for biographical in 


book by Wesley 
illustrated most of 


formation, or a 
who has 


books. I 


or fifteen minutes of a period to oral 


Dennis, 


her frequently devoted ten 


reading of one of her books. Thus, 
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by the time of her visit, each class had 
heard at least one or two of her books 
from cover to cover. 


Faculty members were especially co- 
operative and enthusiastic in our 
“Operation Marguerite Henry.” They 
recognized the value of the interest 
created and made use of it in various 
projects. Many of 
aloud to their classes from her books ; 


them also read 
others used book reports and biography 
reports as part of their English classes. 
All had 


composition on “Why I am Looking 
Forward to Marguerite Henry’s Visit.” 


their classes write a short 


Fortunately, two weeks before Mrs. 
Henry’s visit, ( May 
23, 1960) had three pages of pictures 
of Marguerite Henry and her horse 


Life magazine 


Misty’s new colt. These were prom- 
inently displayed in the library, and 
the pupils indeed became excited to 
know that they would be meeting a 
person who was important enough to 
be pictured in Life. As suggested in 
the magazine, each pupil submitted a 
name for Misty’s new colt. This created 
rew interest and enthusiasm. 


Pupils Vote to Select 
Their Favorite Book 
A week before the visit, the library 
“Cast 
for Your Favorite Mar- 
300k.” 


large, crepe-paper covered ballot box 


bulletin board had the caption, 
Your Vote 
There 


guerite Henry was a 


on the board and each person was 
given a ballot with a list of seventeen 
of Mrs. Henry’s books. King of the 
Wind was 
pupils, with 162 votes. Runner-up was 
Cinnabar, the One O’Clock Fox with 


107 votes; Album of Horses was third 


the favorite of Stockton 


with 71 votes. 
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Marguerite Henry at Stockton School 


Student 
making 


aides 
“Marguerite book- 
marks, welcoming posters, and place 
cards 


library were busy 


Henry” 
for the teachers’ luncheon, and 
planning and preparing for the auto- 
graph tea to take place on the after- 
noon of June 1. Pupils known to own 
books by Mrs. Henry were invited to 
the tea. 

The teacher 
wrote the words for a welcoming song 
and taught it to all the classes. The 
art teachers had students make a large 
cardboard cake, brightly 
colored crepe paper, for use at the 
assemblies. 


departmental music 


iced with 


The Great Day 
Finally Comes 


Wednesday, June 1, finally arrived. 
The first assembly in the morning was 
for the upper grades. The children 
sang the welcoming song with proud 
and gleeful voices, even while necks 
were stretched to see Mrs. Henry. As 
they were singing, the cardboard cake 
was pulled across the stage on a pulley. 
At the very end, with everyone shout- 
ing a welcome, a little second-grader 
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waving a welcome banner popped out 
of the cake. 

Mrs. spoke to the pupils 
about her various books, telling how 


Henry 


she started to write, the research in- 
volved, and about: some of the char- 
acters in the books. A question and 
answer period followed. 

During the noon hour, the parent- 
teacher association gave a luncheon 
for the faculty, PTA board members, 
and Mrs. Henry. This provided the 
teachers and some of the parents with 


a chance to talk with Mrs. Henry. 


Children Delighted 
By Autograph Tea 

In the afternoon, there was an as 
sembly for the second through fifth 
grades, and here again the author spoke 
and from the 
audience. At this assembly, she de 


voted more time to telling stories about 


answered questions 


Misty, Misty’s new colt, and life on 
Chincoteague Island. 

Afterwards, there was an autograph 
party in the library for over one hun 
dred delighted pupils who owned books 
written by Marguerite Henry. Each 
brief the 
writer. Punch and cookies were served. 

And so it 


had a conversation with 
reluctance 
that the pupils saw the end of the day 


was with real 


come, but with a feeling of comrade 
ship with a real author, with the knowl 
edge that this had been an important 
day for them, and with a closer kin 


ship of 


feeling toward books and a 


determination to read even more. 


Several Activities 
Follow the Visit 


On the following day, the teachers 


had their classes write a follow-up 
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composition. All were thrilled to have 
met and seen and talked with a “real 
live” author, but Wayne Smith, of the 
seventh grade summed it up for every- 
one when he wrote, “June Ist was my 
birthday and the happiest one I’ve ever 
had. Seeing and hearing Mrs. Henry 
was the best present one could receive 
and I shall remember the day forever.” 

\ few days later, the Library Club 
published a five-page mimeographed 
newspaper with 


highlights of the 


Marguerite Henry visit, a souvenir 


and reminder of June 1, 1960. 

Marguerite was an_ ideal 
the She 
has written over thirty-five books for 


Henry 


author to have visit school. 


children, and reading interest and grade 
levels of books 
students of all ages and grades. The 


that awarded the 
Newbery Award led easily into the dis- 


these appeal to 


fact she has been 
cussion and reading of other Newbery 


Award books. 


She proved also to be an utterly 
charming individual with a genuine 


interest both 


in her readers and her 


car- 
ried” to the children immediately and 


work. Her friendly personality 


she remained constantly gracious dur- 
ing a long day. 


The entire episode was pleasant and 
exciting, but it was also a worthwhile 
educational experience. Teachers and 
parents were unanimous in their ap- 
proval of the project. Preparations for 
the visit and the follow-up gave rise 
well-motivated activities 
areas of 


to a host of 
in the language, literature, 
library skills, etiquette, art, and music. 
With dozens of authors of children’s 
books living in the Chicago area, other 
schools might find a project similar 
to that of “Operation 


Henry” well worth doing. 


Marguerite 
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News in Education 


Start English Experiment 
In Local High Schools 


Refreshing ideas on the teaching of 
high-school English began trickling 
into a group of Chicago public high 
schools this semester with the help of 
a newly announced $36,000 foundation 
grant. The Fund for the Advancement 
of Education, a Ford Foundation sub- 
sidiary, provided the money for putting 
to work part of what is called the 
Rutgers plan for high-school English 
teaching. 


The plan is aimed at stimulating stu- 
dents to read and write more and sur 
rounding them with many interesting 
books. It includes hiring qualified 
“theme readers” to take some of the 
burden of grading from the English 
teacher and letting the student teach 
himself English mechanics with the 
use of special aids or teaching machines. 


A group of eighteen English teachers 
at Amundsen, Bowen, Hyde Park, 
Roosevelt, Senn, South Shore, and 
Sullivan high schools will gradually 
introduce parts of the Rutgers plan at 
their institu‘ ons. All eighteen attended 
summer school at Rutgers University 
last summer and reacted favorably to 
the plan. 
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Their schools are now receiving ex- 
tra stocks of books of the non-textbook 
variety with which to surround stu- 
dents to interest them in wider reading. 
Theme readers are not engaged at 
present because of legal snarls, but the 
school system expects shortly to be able 
to employ these readers at an hourly 
rate to work under the direction of full- 
time teachers. 


After-school Library, 
Reading Clinic Programs 

The Chicago Board of Education 
hopes to arrest two recurring problems 
with after-school-hours programs that 
have been operative since the first of 
February. 

The problems involve (1) the stu- 
dent who is not doing well in school 
because the home environment is not 
conducive to study and (2) the pupil 
of normal or above-average ability who 
has a reading problem but, because of 
a waiting list, cannot be helped in the 
regular reading clinic program. 

To meet these two situations, the 
Board has opened after-school libraries 
in two schools and reading clinics in 
two others. The facilities are being 
operated in conjunction with social and 
other after-school-hours programs. 
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The libraries are open between 3:30 
and 5:30 p.m. on Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday at the Raymond School 
and during the same hours on Tuesday 
and Thursday at the Carpenter School. 
The reading clinics are at the Chopin 
School, operating between 3:30 and 
5:30 p.m. on Tuesday and Friday, and 
at Dunbar Vocational High School, 
where the program is offered between 
4 and 6 p.m., on Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday. 

These programs are among the first 
to be administered by Dr. Eileen Stack 
since she was named director of special 
projects for the Chicago Public Schools 
Although the projects are being carried 
out on a test basis, Dr. Stack predicted 
their expansion in the future. By 
September she hopes to have four more 
reading clinics opened and at least that 
many more libraries. A total of $25,000 
has been appropriated for the library 
program and $8,000 for the reading 
clinics in the 1961 budget. 

The libraries are being staffed with 
teacher-librarians who can help chil 
dren with selected books for reading 
for pleasure as well as ones which will 
aid them in their The 
reading clinic program will help take 
care of youngsters on waiting lists who 
otherwise might not receive treatment 
There are sizable waiting lists for each 
of the eight reading clinics operated 
during the day at Hamilton, Haugan, 
Schubert, Chopin, Hedges, Mann, 
Hyde Park High, and Lindbloom High 
schools. 


assignments. 


City Schoo! Children 
Found Healthy 


Public school children given free 
physical examination by the Chicago 
Board of Health because their families 
cannot afford visits to private physi- 
cians are just as healthy as youngsters 


from higher income families. And Chi- 
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cago in general has a “healthy child 
population.” 


These observations came from Dr. 
Samuel L. Andelman, Chicago Health 
Commissioner as he reported that the 
Soard of Health has given more than 
12,250 examinations to needy pupils 
in a program started last October. The 
total is expected to rise to 30,000 by 
May. 

Health of the children examined so 
far is generally very good. Medical 
problems were found in about seven- 
teen per cent of the children, but most 
of the difficulties could be classed as 
minor and cleared up with proper 
treatment. While there were cases of 
special difficulties within certain groups 

such as malnutrition among some 
immigrant and migrant families—the 
health of the children examined was 
found to be as good as for any cross- 
section of youngsters in Chicago. 


This program was started last fall to 
comply with a state requirement that 
all pupils entering kindergarten and 
the first, fifth, and ninth grades be 
given physical examinations. The 
soard of Health entered the program 
after the Board of Education made a 
survey and found that 18,000 pupils 
had not been examined because their 
families lacked funds for private 
physicians 


Board of Health teams, each includ- 
ing three doctors and a nurse, are as 
signed to visit schools on a continuing 
basis, with assignments made accord- 
ing to requests from the Board of 


Each doctor about 
twenty children during a three-hour 
session and also meets with parents, 
who are required to accompany their 
youngsters to schools for the examina- 
tions. Clerical assistance is provided 
by the schools. All medical problems 
found in children are referred to school 
nurses who follow up individual cases 


Education. sees 
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To date, special appropriations have 
not been necessary to cover the costs 
of the programs. This has been due in 
large part to the efficiency and willing- 
ness of the participating doctors and 
nurses to work extra hours. As the 
program expands, however, and covers 
aid to other Illinois school districts 
where it is needed, plans are being 
formulated to request aid from the 1961 
session of the state legislature to insure 
the continued health and well being 
of the school popuiation 


McMurrin New Head 
Of Education Office 


Sterling M. McMurrin, professor of 
philosophy and academic vice-president 
of the University of Utah, has been 
named by President Kennedy as U. S. 
Commissioner of Education and thus 
heads the U. S. Office of Education. 
Since 1948, McMurrin, 47, has been 
a professor at the University of Utah, 
serving also from 1954 to 1960 as dean 
of the College of Letters and Science. 
He has written extensively on philoso- 
phy, religion, and education. 


Cites Need for More 
Compulsory Education 


The compulsory school attendance 
age should be raised from 16 to 18 
years, a New York state labor official 
told New York high school principals 
recently. 

Harold C. Hanover, president of 
the state AFL-CIO, asked for this 
change due to the increased need for 
skillful workers who not only should 
know their jobs but who should also 
understand world political develop- 
ments. Hanover further stated that 
working permits should not be granted 
to students under sixteen. Fourteen is 
the present age requirement. 

He warned against “quickie” voca- 
tional courses, and said those who 
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took them would find their job oppor- 
tunities limited. Pointing out that 
future manpower requirements would 
be qualitative rather than quantitative, 
Hanover said, “The day of the un- 
skilled and semi-skilled worker in in- 
dustry . . . is almost over.” 


increased Interest 
In the Social Sciences 


Gradually approaching again the 
degree of interest evidenced in the 
1930's, the social sciences moved into 
the national limelight in recent weeks. 
Among the major developments are 
the following : 


The National Science Foundation— 
the principal U. S. Government agency 
supporting basic scientific research— 
elevated its Office of the Social 
Sciences to divisional status. The move 
gives the field the same status in the 
agency as the physical and biological 
sciences. The foundation’s action has 
more than symbolic significance; it in- 
dicates that there will be greater finan 
cial support for research in the an- 
thropological, economic, and _ socio- 
logical sciences and for basic studies 
in the history and 
science. 


philosophy of 


The Ford Foundation awarded 
grants totaling $6,670,000 for research 
in the humanities and to support 
scholarly publications in the humani- 
ties and social sciences. A ten-year 
grant of $5,670,000 went to the Amer- 
ican Council of Learned Societies to 
expand the council’s support of in- 
dividual scholarship; the remaining 
amount will be used to assist wniver- 
sity presses. 

Three leading publishing firms 
Collier’s Encyclopedia, Macmillan, and 
the Free Press of Glencoe, Illinois— 
have announced that they will jointly 
produce a new encyclopedia of the 
social sciences, the first to be issued 
in twenty-five years. The multi-volume 
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set will take three or more years to 
prepare. 


American Youths and 
Physical Fitness 


United States youths have just 
failed another test, this one in physical 
fitness given by the American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Educa 
tion, and Recreation. In a comparison 
with British youngsters (ages 10 to 
17), American youths trailed in almost 
every aspect of physical fitness. 
10,000 British 
boys and girls were the same ones 


The tests given to 


given to millions of American youth 
a few years ago. An earlier comparison 
with Japanese youth, based on the 
same tests, revealed 


similar deficien- 


cies among Americans. 

British 
S. girls in all 
sritish boys finished ahead 


different 
girls scored ahead of U 
seven, and 


& U. § 


Of seven tests, 


boys in six. American boys 
excelled only in “arm power.” 
\AHPER American youth 
“certainly does not display good phy- 
sical fitness when looked at by these 
criteria.” They added that the results 
“should provoke serious thought and 
stimulate universal, 
before it is too late.” 


said 


organized action 


Land Grant Colleges 
To Work with Others 


Formation of a single association of 
major public colleges and universities 
is a step nearer as a result of action 
taken by members of the American 


Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and State Universities at a meeting 
in November. They revised bylaws to 
make possible increased recognition of 
activities which they conduct in com 
mon with other public universities. 
Major changes in the bylaws would 
enlarge the association’s 
committee and give it more flexibility 
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executive 


in operation, and would realign the 
internal structure of the organization. 
The new name proposed for th- 
organization is Association of State 
Universities and Land-Grant Colleges. 
It is now composed of 70 colleges and 
universities, including 68 land-grant in- 
stitutions in the 50 states and Puerto 
Rico. These educational institutions this 
year have enrolled 750,000 students. 
The land-grant colleges and state 
universities will light 100 candles on 
their birthday cake next November. 
The celebration will start at the asso- 
ciation’s next meeting at Kansas City, 
Missouri, and conclude on July 2, 
1962. On that date a century ago, 
President Lincoln signed the congres- 
sional act which made possible the 
land-grant or “peoples” colleges. 


Language Institutes 
In High Gear 


Nearly 3,200 elementary and second- 
ary school language teachers will at- 
tend fifty-five National Defense Lan- 
guage Institutes to be conducted next 
summer. Five regular session institutes 
will be conducted during the 1961-62 
academic year. 

The total cost of the institutes 
program will be $6,000,000 of which 
$5,257,000 will be used for the summer 
institutes and the balance for the regu- 
lar session institutes. Enrollees from 
public schools receive stipends of $75 
a week and $15 for each dependent. 
Private school enrollees receive no 
stipends but pay no fees. 

Enrollment of secondary-school 
teachers this summer will include 1,105 
French teachers, 228 German teachers, 
196 Russian teachers, 1,029 Spanish 
teachers, 24 Italian teachers, and 40 
Modern Herbrew teachers. Elementary 
school teachers will include 188 for 
French, 41 for German, and 209 for 
Spanish. 
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A list of institutes is available from 
the U.S. Office of Education 
request. 


upon 


First Merit Scholars 
Finish College 


High academic achievement was at- 
tained by the first group of Merit 
Scholars to graduate from college, a 
recent report indicated. 

\lmost 80 per cent of the 461 Merit 
Scholars who received their degrees in 
1960 were graduated with academic 
honors. All but 10 of the 555 students 
in the first class, which started college 
in 1956, are expected to receive de- 
Only 17 students had their 
scholarships terminated for academic 


grees 


reasons, and seven of these will eventu 
ally get degrees 

Che the first was 
summarized in the 1960 annual report 
of the National Merit Scholarship 
Corporation of Evanston, Illinois. The 
Merit program was established in 1955 
through grants from the Ford Founda- 
tion and the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York. The scholarships are fi- 
nanced by the corporation’s resources 
and by private sponsors, principally 
business and 


record of class 


corporations corporate 


foundations 

The number of corporate groups sup- 
porting the program has grown from 
24 in 1956 to 115 in 1960, and the 
number of sponsored scholarships has 
risen from 194 in 1956 to 514 at pres 
ent. 
funds 


The Merit Corporation provided 

for an additional 317 scholar- 
ships making a total of 831 offered in 
1960. 

The Merit Scholars and the colleges 
of their choice have shared more than 
$7,400,000 in grants, with sponsors 
contributing about $4,800,000 of this 
amount. Approximately $5,1000,000 of 
this went to the students while colleges 
received about $2,300,000 through as- 
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sociated grants which accompany most 
of the scholarships. 

1956-60, 3,937 students 
drawn from 2,420 high schools have 
been named Merit Scholars. In the 
for honors more than 15,000 
high schools had students participating 
in the selection program. These schools 
enroll about nine-tenths of the country’s 
students. The average amount given to 
Merit Scholars during their first year 
of college has increased from $628 in 
1956 or a value of $2,500 for the four 
years, to $827 in 1960 or a four-year 
value of $3,300. This increase was in 
line with the steady rise in college costs 
over the period 


During 


contest 


In summing up his report, John M. 
Stalnaker, president of National Merit 
Scholarship Corporation, said that the 
development of the Merit program in 
its first five years, the influences it has 
exerted in the educational field and on 
public attitudes, and the many attain- 
ments of the first Merit Scholar gradu- 


ates constitute a record not only of 
present achievement but also a pledge 
to the future. 


Ph.D.’s Leave 
The Ivory Towers 


\ccording to Bernard Berelson, di- 
rector of the Bureau of Applied Re- 
search at Columbia University, today 
the single organization in this country 
that employs the most Ph.D.’s is not 
Harvard or Yale or Illinois or Michi- 
gan. It is DuPont. Furthermore, 
General Electric has more than twice 
as many Ph.D.’s on its staff as Prince- 
ton, Shell has more than M. I. T.; 
Union Carbide or Eastman or IBM 
has about as many as Northwestern or 
Cal Tech. Such industrial firms employ 
more Ph.D.’s today than all of the 
liberal arts colleges in the country put 
together, and the federal government 
has about as many as the top ten uni- 
versities put together. 
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Current 
Periodicals 


“Does Departmental Organization Affect 
Children’s Adjustment?” By A. Hugh Liv- 
ingston. The Elementary School Journal, 
January, 1961. 


The results of two studies conducted 
in the Tulsa public schools favored 
pupils who had experienced the semi- 
departmental organization. These pupils 
were found to be superior in each of 
the five areas of the SRA Junior In- 
ventory, namely: school, home, myself, 
people, and things in general. Depart 
mentalization in the lower elementary 
grades, contrary to popular opinion, 
did not appear to hinder the personal 
and social adjustment of young pupils. 

Although not conclusive, the evidence 
justifies the upsurge in interest in some 
form of departmental organization. It 
was also indicated that the longer a 
pupil remained in the departmental 
organization, the more satisfactory his 
adjustment as measured by the inven- 
tory. Additional research was suggested 
to determine the effect of departmental 
organization on other facets of pupils’ 
development. 


“Class Size and Human Development.” 
By Harold G. Shane. NEA Journal, 
January, 1961. 


In a period when small classes are 
giving way to large TV classes taught 
by “superior teachers,” it is encouraging 
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@ Edited by John M. Beck 
Chicago Teachers College 


to read a solid argument for a low 
teacher-pupil ratio. That students do 
as well on examinations in large classes 
is not disputed in this well-written 
article. However, it is indicated that 
the research in class size since the 
1890’s has been either “inclusive or 
contradictory.” Academic achievement, 
which may have little relationship to 
class size, is said to be only one of 
several goals of human development to 
which schools are committed. 


Teachers and parents are cautioned 
not to be persuaded that average classes 
can, without harm, exceed 25 pupils in 
the primary grades or 30 pupils in the 
intermediate, junior high,or senior high 
school years. The principal basis for 
maintaining small classes rests on our 
commitment to human and develop- 
mental values. For this reason, the 
work load must be reasonable if veachers 
are to understand individual pupils both 
developmentally and in relation to the 
environment from which they come. 
Reasonable class size is also believed 
necessary to avoid routine instruction 
and to keep the teacher’s psychological 
and physical pressures within bounds. 
lhe article makes it quite apparent that 
large classes in which pupils are often 
reduced to a “sea of faces” are a serious 
handicap in realizing fully the Ameri- 
can educational ideals. 
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“Writing Tools for Children.” By Virgil 
E. Herrick. NEA Journal, February, 1961. 


Educational research in recent years 
reveals that some progress has been 
made to improve the design of the 
writing instrument in school. Research 
is cited in this article to dispute the 
arbitrary use of the beginner's large 
pencil with all first grade pupils. There 
is evidence that many pupils write 
better with adult-size pencils than with 
beginner’s pencils. The traditional pen 
and ink in the third grade is being re- 
placed by the fountain or ball-point 
pen. The ball-point pen is said to offer 
greater potetttial as a writing tool. 
Since the unit cost of the ball-point pen 
is relatively low, wide adoption appears 
to depend upon improvement in bal- 
ance and grip points and the use of 
non-smudging ink. 

Current research indicates that de- 
sign factors in writing instruments are 
especially important. Aside from pos- 
sessing a near-indestructible quality( 
the writing instrument should be 
heavier than most pens and pencils in 
use now. The instrument should be 
long enough to extend past the finger 
knuckle of the writing hand but not 
so long that it disturbs the center of 
gravity, which should be close to the 
writing point. . Finally, research sug- 
that the pupil’s writing tool 
should be slightly larger than the adult- 
size pencil at the grip point. 


gests 


“Children Who Read Before Grade 
One.” By Dolores Durkin. The Reading 
Teacher, January, 1961. 


Research is now increasingly con- 
cerned about the possible merits of 
teaching reading to certain children be- 


fore the first grade. It has been ap- 
parent that today’s four-and five-year 
olds are becoming more and more 
sophisticated in their understanding of 
words and of reading. For this reason 
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the writer has initiated a longitudinal 
study of 49 California children who 
learned to read at home. When these 
children entered first grade, they were 
reading at grade levels ranging from 
1.5 to 4.6. The findings reported in the 
article are incomplete since the study 
has been in progress for less than two 
years. 

Aside from a description of the 49 
children, the report emphasizes the 
kinds of factors which appeared to be 
relevant to early learning to read. The 
IQO’s of the group varied from 9i to 
161, and the MA’s ranged from 5.1 to 
10.7 years. Reading tests administered 
at the beginning of the second year in 
school showed improvement in the in- 
itial scores with grade scores ranging 
from 2.3 to 7.1. Data concerned with 
socio-economic status indicated about 
an equal number belonging to the lower 
and middle classes. One important asset 
found in the families of the 49 children 
was the high regard for reading. In all 
families there was at least one person 
who endeavored to answer the chil- 
dren’s questions about words 2nd about 
reading. 

The completion of the writer’s longi- 
tudinal study should provide definite 
insight into the question of early in- 
struction in reading. 


“Latin in the High Schools.” By Arthur 
E. Lean. School and Society, January 28, 
1961. 


High School Latin is “enjoying an 
invigorating present.” Recent reports 
indicate an upswing in enrolment which 
hit a low in the mid-50’s. Almost a half 
million high-school students are now 
studying Latin. The main drawback 
in the current revival is the lack of a 
complete high-school program in Latin. 
Only fifteen per cent of the schools 
provide more than two years’ instruc- 
tion in. Latin. To a large extent, this 
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limitation is related to the shortage of 
Latin instructors. 

Although Latin has not the glamour 
of the popular fads in modern foreign 
languages, its place in the high school 
curriculum not require special 
pleading. The article states that Latin, 
if properly taught through the com- 
parative linguistics approach and with 


does 


emphasis upon the students’ vernacu- 
lar, need not be a “horrendously je june 
and difficult study.” Latin’s contribu- 
tion is not limited to the study of Eng- 
lish; it also furnishes a foundation for 
the study of modern languages, parti 
ularly French, Italian, and Spanish 

Another value found in the study of 
Latin is the required exactness in the 
use of words and phrases to express 
thoughts, establishing a basis for the 
development of precise oral and written 
discourse. If trends in cur 
riculum hold, Latin again may prove 


current 
to be a very live language. 


“ ‘Safe’ Textbooks and Citizenship Edu- 
cation.” By Mark M. Krug. The School 
Review, Winter, 1960. 


American history and civics text 
books for junior and senior high schools 
have improved considerably. However, 
the author’s extensive analysis draws 
attention to a need for further improve- 
ment. One general basis for dissatis- 
faction is that 
failed to reflect 
tives in social studies and to take into 
account new research and insights into 


have 
the changing objec- 


textbook writers 


the learning process. The content of 
history and civics textbooks is also 
criticized. 

Textbooks are taken to task for 
failing “to deal candidly and forth- 
rightly with the weak spots in our 
democratic armor,” thereby abdicating 
the responsibility for promoting the 
“refinement and improvement of our 
democracy.” This failure, avoiding con- 
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troversial issues, is said to deprive stu- 
dents of opportunities for critical think- 
ing, for gaining insight into historical 
or civic problems, and for learning the 
skills needed for problem-solving. These 
failures or shortcomings in textbooks 
are challenges to be met by writers and 
publishers if better tools are to be 
available for a “more effective educa- 
tion of the future 
democracy.” 


citizens of our 


“The Use of Instructorless Student 
Groups in College Learning.” By Leslie R. 
Beach. College and University, Winter, 
1961. 


In this investigation, experimentation 
in instructional methods produced re- 
sults which may well influence college 
and high-school-teaching as students 
continue to institutions 
Che general hypothesis explored in this 
that differences in 

under different 


crowd these 


study was course 


achievement methods 


of instruction will not be statistically 


significant—even when one approach 
varies quite drastically from standard 


classroom procedures. 


The class involved in the experiment 
consisted of fifty-one students in social 
psychology at Whitworth College. The 
experimental group was subdivided at 
random, into small groups of five mem- 
bers each. lecture- 
discussion class procedure was used in 
the control group throughout the 
semester. No provision was made for 
regular class attendance in the experi- 
mental group. However, students in 
the experimental group were permitted 
to attend a meeting with the instructor 
on a voluntary basis one hour every 
third week. In addition the small 
groups were instructed to meet alone at 
least once weekly. This, in brief, was 
the design of the experiment. 


The conventional 


The results of the experiment were 
most interesting and warrant further 
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exploration. No significant differences 
found in academic achievement 
between a traditional classroom section 
of social psychology and an experi- 
mental section meeting in small in- 
structorless discussion groups. In fact, 
the experimental group averaged 
slightly higher than the control group 
in course achievement. The results also 
showed that the more sociable student 
did better in the small-group situation, 
averaging ten points higher than the 
classroom group. The sociable 
student did about equally well in both 
situations. 


were 


less 


The one definite conclusion reached 
in this experiment was that the method 
of handling the experimental group was 
“overwhelmingly more efficient in 
terms of both instructor’s time and in- 
stitutional facilities” 


than the method 
of handling the control group. The ex- 
perimenter estimated that with only 
minor changes in procedure and plan- 
ning, an instructor could handle twenty 


to twenty-five times as many students 
as were involved in this experiment 
with no greater demand on his time 
than a class of twenty-five students 
would make. 


“Do Our Extra Dollars Go Into Edu- 
cation?” By Eugene P. Mcloone. School 
Life, December, 1960. 


Since 1929 expenditures for educa- 
tion have not kept pace with the in- 
creases in national income. The “extra 


dollars” have not been available for 
National and state com- 
parisons are made to illustrate the lag 
in school support during the last thirty 


years. 


school supper? 


From 1929 to 1958 per capita 
income in the United States increased 
from $703 to $2,069. School expendi- 
tures rose from $2 billion in 1929-30 to 
$13.6 billion in 1957-58. In spite of 


the large dollar increase, schools fell 
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short in the competition for the con- 
sumer’s dollar. 

As a percentage of personal income, 
expenditures for education ranged 
from 3.7 percent in 1931-32 to 1.6 per- 
cent in 1943-44, increasing again to 
3.8 in 1957-58. Educational expendi- 
ture-income ratios, with some excep- 
tions, during this period do not show 
education as receiving the necessary in- 
creasing share of the gross national 
product. State ratios, computed as 
“coefficients of elasticity,” from 1929- 
30 to 1957-58, indicate that only 
twenty-one states have managed to hold 
their own or show slight gains in the 
competition for school funds. 


“Typical Fears of Atypical Children.” 
By Avrum Samuel Shovrick. Baltimore 
Bulletin of Education, December, 1960. 


The results of two studies on fears 
of children are presented in this article. 
One is the Jersild and Holmes study 
dealing with fears of children who had 
better than average intelligence and the 
other is the author’s study of the fears 
of mentally retarded children. Among 
the children above average in intelli- 
gence, nearly two-thirds were afraid of 
bodily harm or danger or threat of 
injury. Also common were the fears of 
animals and being alone or abandoned 
by parent. The fears harbored by men- 
tally retarded children, having an IQ 
range of 54 through 75, produced a 
different pattern. Most frequent was 
the fear of being bitten by a dog. Many 
children were found to fear ghosts 
and darkness. 


The fears of the boys and girls were 
basically the same. Understanding on 
the part of the teacher of the fears of 
children is said to be essential. Such 
understanding results in a greater sen- 
sitivity to human development princi- 
ples. Teaching becomes more satisfy- 
ing and more effective. 
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New Teaching Aids 


@ Edited by Joseph J. Urbancek 
Chicago Teachers College 


Films 


A Design for Physical Education in the 
Elementary School. 1 reel. 16mm sound. 23 
minutes. Black and white, $105; color, $190. 
Educational Consultants: Delia Hussey, 
Chairman, et. al. Available through College 
of Education, Wayne State University, 
Detroit 2, Mich 

The film depicts a wide range of physical 
education activities which can be used by 
the physical education specialist to guide the 
progress of individual children. 


Attention is focused on four individual 
nine- and ten-year old students who happen 
to have particular problems. The film shows 
dramatically 
specialist and 
jointly, help 
emotional, and that 
these children others in their 
A class circus project is the main theme of 
their production. Through this activity each 
of the four children has an outlet for his 
tensions. Throughout the film the values in 
a good program, as well as the skills 
understanding which a teacher 
have, are emphasized. 


how the educatior 
a classroom teacher, working 


solve some of the 


physical 


physical, 


social problems beset 


and classes 


and 


good must 


An effective film for undergraduate stu- 
dents, physical education and classroom 
teachers, administrators parent-teacher 
groups. This viewer this film for 


teacher recruitment also 


and 
suggests 
purposes 


Dorothy Kozeluh 


Improving America’s Health. 1 reel. 16mm 
sound. 11 minutes. Black and white, $60; 
color, $110. Educational Collaborator : August 
B. Hollingshead. Coronet Instructional Films, 
65 E. South Water St., Chicago 1, III. 

This film} provides a comprehensive view 
of the American health picture by relating 
the improvements of the recent decades in 
health and medical services and indicating 
the still unsolved health problems. 

A statistical comparison of health in 1900 
and of today’explains that the communicable 
diseases and infant mortality have declined 
with a concurrent rise in life expectancy 
This trend is explained by our present day 
programs of inoculation, 
testing, inspections, community 
and national standards in 
hospitals, housing, and our major programs 
of health education. 

This 
scription of our successful conquest of com 
and the 
individual 


<-rays, sanitation, 
regulations, 


regard to food, 


overview presents a compact de 


municable diseases 


education 


importance ot 
and the responsibility 
of keeping abreast with the changing times 
The final sequences thrust the challenge of 
the latest health problem, the 
diseases of heart 
audience of 
school students 


non-com 


municable and cancer, to 


its recommended junior and 


senior high 


Dorothy Kozeluh 


Filmstsips 


The New Administration in Washington 
53 frames. Black and white, $2.50. The New 
York Times Co., New York 36, N. Y. 

This 
attention on 


excellent filmstrip 


the enormous 


focuses pupils’ 
tasks the new 
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president, cabinet, and congress will face 
during the next few years 

The problems concerning foreign and 
domestic policy needed to promote the weli- 
being of the U.S.A. are logically discussed 
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However, the Soviet threat is so strongly 
stressed from the diplomatic, military, 


economic, and social aspects that pupils will 
certainly desire another filmstrip showing 
the new administration can plan to 
build a stronger democracy in the U.S.A 


how 


The pictures, captions, and explanatory 
trames are clear, informative, and interest- 
ing. The lighting is in balance throughout 
the filmstrip. A well-planned discussion 
manual provides helpful suggestions for 
seven through college 
Henrietta H 


grades 


use in 
Fernitz 
Basic Primary Phonics, Group Il. Set oi 
six filmstrips: L and W Blends, 30 frames; 
R Blends, 26 frames; S Blends, 24 frames; 
Two letter Sounds, 26 Two and 
Three letter 29 frames; 
Rhyming Words and Final consonant 
sounds, 31 frames. Color, $4 each or $21.60 
for the set. Author: Elizabeth Thompson. 
Society for Visua! Education, Inc., 1345 
Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14, IIl. 

Through the use of vivid illustrations 
and an interesting and informative format 
the author enables the viewer to obtain a 
visual picture of the 
letters that 
hear and 


letter symbols 


frames; 
combinations, 


sound; to say the 


represent the sound and to 


sound with its 


associate eactl 


Ltilizine game-like exercises and situa 


tions familiar to the primary child blends, 


digraphs, ending sounds, 
and the 
sounds are 
spires pupil 
couraged to 
all of the word 
onclusion of each filmsirip all sounds pre- 
sented again briefly reviewed 
Although designed primarily for the second 
grade curriculum, this series 
profitably utilized, as 
middle grades 


rhyming words 
and letter combination 
presented in a manner that in- 

participation 


two three 
Pupils are en- 
words and to use 


attack skills. At the 


1 
sound out 


basic 
therein are 


could be 
a remedial aid, in the 
Adrienne Talbott 


New Basic Weather Series 
Color, each $5.50; set, $19.80 
Collaborators: Titsoya Fujita and Henry 
A. Brown. Society for Visual Education, 
Inc., 1345 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14, IIl 


These filmstrips are designed to present 
the major concepts relating to weather for 
use in the middle and upper grades. Be- 
cause of the scope of the topic and the 
number of concepts included, this series 
would probably be most effective as an 
overview of the topic or for review pur- 
poses. In each strip, basic vocabulary words 
are listed before the text material is intro- 


4 filmstrips 


Educational 
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duced. Questions are interspersed through- 
out and at the end of each filmstrip. 


Why Does the Wind Blow? 40 frames. 
Diagrams in this filmstrip illustrate the 
prevailing winds and movement of air 
over land masses and water. Actual photo- 
graphs of a tornado, a hurricane, and a 
blizzard are iacluded 


Why Does the Weather Change? 42 
frames. In this filmstrip the emphasis is 
on weather fronts, Cold, warm, stationary 
and occluded fronts are explained by 
means of diagrams and actua' pboto- 
graphs of the various types of clouds 


Why the 
terms as 
equinox, 


Seasons? 29 frames. Such 
summer and winter solstice, 
and inclination are ex- 
plained by diagrams in this filmstrip which 
illustrates the cause of the seasons. 


Why Does it Rain, Snow, 
Sleet? The purpose of this 
to introduce basic weather phenomena 
Illustrations and color photographs are 
utilized. The satellite Toros is shown and 
actual photographs of the earth’s cloud 
cover taken from great distances 


Muriel 


axis 


Hail and 
hilmstrip is 


Beuschlein 


Famous Elf Book Filmstrips—Group 1. 
Six filmstrips. Each filmstrip, in color, cap 
tioned, $4.50; complete set, 6 filmstrips 
boxed, $24.30. Produced by the Society for 
Visual Education, Inc. 1345 
Pkwy., Chicago 14, Ill 


\-124-1 Copy-Kitten. 21 fra This 
filmstrip tells the story of a little kitten 
who imitated other animals so often that 
he was unaware of his experience 
His failure when attempting to reflect the 
giraffe, however, caused him to 
the futility in a life of mirroring 

A-124-2 Crybaby Calf. 23 frames 
cold winter day. the sight of a calf frozen 
to his own tears excited the pity of a 
farmer and his wife, who thereupon be- 
gan diligently to free him with the only 
method on hand, by blowing on the ice 
The calf found this sight extremely 
ludicrous and contrary to his habit of 
customary crying, burst irto laughter 
This laughter broke the ice and also the 
crying habit, and the “crybaby” 
again reverted to tears 

Al124-3 Fussbunny. 21 frames. A spec 
tacular solution to the fussy eater is 
demonstrated by the bunny’s being allowed 
to sit without any food, while his mother’s 
guests were regaled with all sorts of good 


Diversey 


mes 


own 


realize 


z others 


One 


never 
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things to eat. Fussbunny joined — the 
feasters surpassing them in the end with 
his voracious appetite. What is more, the 
lesson was so thorough that he gave up 
his food-fussiness to the extent that he 
enjoyed eating anything and everything. 

A-124-4 Little Bobo and His Blue 
Jacket. 30 frames. This lesson in gener- 
osity is presented through the dilemma 
faced by Bobo whose lovely blue jacket 
had shrunk when washed by the Monkey 
Laundry. Sadly, he presented the garment 
to all his friends who find the jacket 
too small. Finally the hippopatamus was 
so acquisitive that he actually attempted 
into it. The result was a 
stretched jacket just the right size for 
Little Bobo to wear 

A-124-5 Moonymouse. 22 frames. This 
filmstrip is intended to corivey a lesson 
to the daydreamer. Moony daydreams 
when he is walking or sitting instead of 
when he is lying down. Moony, day- 
dreaming walked off a ledge and fell 
into the water. The cold water brought 
him back to reality. His struggle to get 
out taught him that there was a 
and place for dreaming. The 


to struggle 


time 
time was 
night; the place, in bed 

A-124-6 So Long. 25 Holes, 
holes, holes in buildings were an 
rresistible attraction to the little dog, So 
Long. The inevitable day came. The day 
So Long made a big dive and got stuck 
in the fence with his head on one side 
and his tail on the other. Two men came 
along, each on one His rescuers 
were pretty drastic in their efforts as both 
pushed and pulled simultaneously. They 
finally managed to extricate the poor dog, 
only to discover that So Long had been 
stretched out of shape and had to be 
taken to the hospital for treatment. So 
Long learned that he ought not dive into 
any convenient opening 


frames. 
fence 


side 


Children at the Kindergarten-Primary 
level will enjoy the cartoon type of animal 
stories. The coloring of the filmstrips and 
the illustrations are excellent for primary 
grade children Charlotte A. Barr 


Decade The 


white, $2.50 


Momentous 
frames. Black 


Fifties 59 


and Produced 


by The New York Times, Times Square, 
New York 36, N. Y. 

This filmstrip is another in the series 
on current events prepared by the New 
York Times for use with upper grade, 
junior high and senior high school students. 
This filmstrip surveys the highlights in the 
news during the 1950's, including domestic 
issues, foreign policy, and scientific ad- 
Coverage of the main events in 
foreign affairs is quite complete. The in- 


sertion of some maps of Asia and Africa 
would be recommended. 


Each picture provides a stimulus for 
some discussion of the event or issue por- 
trayed. To show the filmstrip all at one 
time without discussion would be a mean- 
ingless, scarcely worthwhile experience for 
Charles R. Monroe 


vances 


students 


India: Democracy in Asia. 
Black and white, $2.50. The 
limes Co., New York 36, N. Y. 

Here is a most interesting and challenging 
presentation of the current problems of 
building a strong, modern, industrialized 
democracy on the centuries-old economic and 
social foundation of India. That democracy 
did not begin with independence from Britain 
in 1947 is clearly shown. Instead, we find 
that the rights and responsibilities of in- 
dividuals stem from the religious beliefs of 
the people. India’s geographic position as a 
bridge to Asia places it in a position to be 
courted by the Communists and the Western 
World. As 85% of the population is illiterate, 
word of mouth is the chief means of trans- 
mitting ideas in this land of 400 million 
people who have no television. Viewing this 
teaching aid one is impressed with the vital 
role which India, as a democracy in Asia, 
is playing in the struggle for a free world. 


52 frames. 
New York 


This reviewer suggests that the New York 
Times publish the narrative included in the 
discussion manual in order that American 
adults can obtain a better understanding of 
the government of India and its political, 
social and economic problems. This brief 
and excellent account should receive wide 
distribution. 


The filmstrip is excellent for high school, 
and adult use. Henrietta H. Fernitz 


Filmstrips and Recordings 


Dating Topics for Older Teens. 4 film- 
strips, 2 records, color, $25.50. Written by 


Guin Ream. Family Filmstrips. Distributed 
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by Society for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 
Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14, IIL. 


These filmstrips, “What About Going 
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Steady” (54 frames), recorded back to back 
with “When You're in Love” (50 frames) ; 
“Date Behavior” (48 frames), recorded back 
to back with “Looking Ahead to Marriage” 
(45 frames), can be 
serious 


used for stimulating 
dating problems by 
groups of senior high school boys and girls. 
Concrete suggestions and positive guidance 
are given in discussing such questions as 
What are the advantages and disadvantages 
of going steady? How do you tell the dif- 
ference between love and infatuation? What 
do boys and girls really look for in a “good 
date?” What is the meaning of “engage- 
ment?” Are “teen-agers” ready for marriage? 


discussion of 


Both the film and the narration will ap- 
peal to high school students. The art work 
is lively and the narration is made with 
light humor but with a good deal of com 
mon sense Marie Truax 


Elementary Spanish for Young Americans. 
6 filmstrips with a total of 279 frames. Color 
3 double sided 33% rpm records. Two 
filmstrips with record $13.00. Each filmstrip 
with record $8.00. Complete set $35.00. 
Authors: José Sanchez and Audrey Castillo 
Society for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 
Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14, IIL. 


This set of filmstrips is admirable. With 
the companion records, it is well adapted to 
pupiis in grades 3 through 6. Carlos and 
Carmen through the classroom, the 
patio, and the living-room. Carlos even goes 
to the supermart. The cartoons in color by 
Justin Wager are lively and attractive. They 
would certainly help to recall sentences with- 
out the record. Because of the cartoons, this 
series might find a place in a beginning high 
school class for variety or to give an oppor- 
tunity to hear some simple Spanish 


move 


The aim is to say something, not to repeat 


lists of words 


Even numbers are attached 
to objects. Numbers appear to count apples, 
pencils, children, candles on a birthday cake 
(Carlos tiene nueve anos.) The authors have 
given a surprising amount of idiomatic 
Spanish without explanations or labels 


The recording is very good. The change 
of speakers makes the situation seem more 
real, and furnishes added ear training. The 
carefully marked bands on the record make 
it possible for a teacher to choose parts for 
special study. 


One of the best features of each filmstrip 
and record is the Repaso. What the pupils 
have heard as a statement in relation to a 
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cartoon is now the answer to question, finds 
its place in conversation. The question is 
new, but the answer is familiar, 
for use. 


ready 


Give a teacher this set, and she will have 
young Americans beginning on a_ second 
language Dorothy F. Roberts 


Elementary French for Young Americans 
6 filmstrips with a total of 279 frames. Color. 
3 double sided 33% rpm. records. Two film- 
strips with record $13.00. Each filmstrip 
with record $8.00. Complete set $35.00. 
Authors: José Sanchez in collaboration 
with Marie-Antoinette Martin. Society For 
Visual Education, Inc., 1345 Diversey Pkwy., 
Chicago 14, Ill 

This series of filmstrips and records is 
excellent. The cartoons in color by Justin 
Wager would center the attention of the 
group and give meaning to unfamiliar sounds. 
The filmstrips could later be used with- 
out the record for repetition and review. 
Although the material is chosen’ for pupils 
in grades 3 through 6, the cartoons are so 
good that high school students might enjoy 
the series as relaxation from routine and 
have greatly needed aural training into the 
bargain. 


The filmstrips furnish the sequences for 
experiences in language rather than mere 
exercises. Pierre and Madeleine move from 
the classroom to their 
supermart. In each setting the language is 
very simple but “real” French 


homes, even to the 


The recording in French does not seem 
to be quite so good as the similar one in 
Spanish, but it is more than acceptable. The 
variety of voices makes the sentences sound 
more naturai, and, of course, gives the oppor- 
tunity of hearing different persons. The clear 
marking of different sections on the record 
would be helpful to the teacher in picking 
out certain bits for special attention 


The 


vice 


Révision is a valuable teaching de- 
It uses the sentences heard in the first 
part of each recording as answers to es- 
tions given at the end. The questions are new 
but not difficult, and they call for familiar 
answers. This maximum of repetition with a 
minimum of monotony shows the skill of 
the authors. 


An inexperienced teacher could rely cn- 
tirely on this material. One more confident 
could use it as a point of departure for many 
variations. Dorothy F. Roberts 
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Important New Books 


@ Edited by Louise M. Jacobs 
Chicago Teachers College 


For Teachers and Supervisors 


Instruction in Arithmetic. Twenty-fifth 
Yearbook of the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C., 1960. Pp. 
366. $4.50. 

A report on the innovations that have 
taken place in the field of mathematics since 
the publication of the last yearbook on 
arithmetic in 1941. Some of the ideas stressed 
deal with structure, discovery, and defini- 
tions; the authors are the usual authorities 
To one who has kept abreast of the field 
of arithmetic there is little that is new, but 
to the layman who wishes an overview the 
book is valuable. The sections on training of 
teachers and the summary of investigations 
and publications are especially noteworthy. 


William J]. Purcell 


Growing up with Science. By Marianne 
Besser. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y., 1960. Pp 
218. $4.50 

This book emphasizes the need for parental 
attitudes that foster scientific curiosity in 
children of all ages. It contains specific sug- 
gestions and practical ideas and is written 
in an easy style that the layman can under- 
stand and enjoy. The text, however, is de- 
void of illustrations which would have added 
to its value. The appendix includes useful 
listings of science books, magazines, records, 
and scientific supply houses. Teachers will 
welcome this book for they can now place 
something concrete in the hands of parents 
who often ask the question, “What can I do 
to help Johnny in science?” 

John F. Etten 


Music Education in Action. By Archie N 
Jones. Allyn and Bacon, 150 Tremont St., 
Boston 8, Mass., 1960. Pp. 523. $7.25 

Here is a compendium of information deal 
ing with numerous aspects of music educa 
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tion, each written by a recognized specialist 
in his field. Although some of the topics 
could have been expanded more fully the 
book is a fine source of specialized material 
and a contribution to the field of music 
education. Recommended for classroom 
teachers, supervisors, and administrators. 
Leonard J. Simutis 


Marquette Legends. By Francis Borgia 
Steck. Pageant Press, 101 Fifth Ave., New 
York 3, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 244. $5.00 

A brief sketch of Marquette’s life in France 
and his impatience to enter the missionary 
field in America is a prelude to the plan of 
the Quebec government to have the Mis- 
sissippi River explored. Joliet was in com- 
mand of the expedition. The explorers fol- 
lowed the river to the point where the 
Arkansas River joins it and then returned 
north with detailed charts and maps of the 
area. The author, with substantial evidence, 
questions Marquette’s participation in this 
journey. Teachers and graduate students in 
the field of American history will find this 
detailed study worth examining since the 
quality of work is exceptional. 

Geraldine O’Malley 


An Elementary Course in Statistics, Tests 
and Measurements in Physical Education. 
3y N. P. Nielson. National Texts Pub- 
lications, Palo Alto, Calif, 1960. Pp. 67. 
$2.00. 

An excellent laboratory manual or work- 
book designed for students majoring in 
physical education. As stated by the author, 
the materials must be used in conjunction 
with selected readings. This text would be of 
assistance to the instructor of physical edu- 
cation who wishes a brief review in prepara- 
tion for a testing program. 

Gertrude Byrne 
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For the Kindergarten 


The Basic Science Book Series. Science 
is Fun. Science is Learning. By Wilbur L 
Beauchamp. Science is Exploring. By Wilbur 
L. Beauchamp and Helen J. Challand. Scott, 
Foresman and Co., 433 E. Erie St., Chicago 
11, Ill, 1961. Pp. 112, 128, and 168 respec 
tively. $2.20, $2.44, and $2.68 respectively 

\ major been made of the 
elementary science books for the primary 
grades. The format of the teacher's manual 
reflects the improved organization. The loose 
leaf pages of each guide book and pupil's 
book are bound together but the pages can 
be turned independently so the lesson and 
the corresponding guide page can open 
at the time 

The first grade text, Science is Fun, is 
organized into five units dealing with mov 
ing things, plants, and animals. Each unit 
focuses on questions of interest to this age 
group and is related to their background 
and experience. Observation and discussion 
pages, illustrated experiments, and diagrams 
ire well balanced. The vocabulary is care 
fully controlled. The full-page color illustra- 
tions are informative and interesting. An 
index of concepts and their page numbers 
vocabulary list complete each text 


revision has 


be 
Sane 


and a 


Science is Learning, the text for the second 
grade, is similarly organized into five units 
which are concerned with seasonal changes, 
day and night, source of heat, animal growth, 
and wheels. Each unit is introduced as a 
problem closely related to the children’s 
environment and is aimed at the under 
standing of relationships. The “Do You 
Know?” question page at the end of each 
unit is designed for review and application 
of the concepts presented. Step-by-step illus 
trations of experiments are included as well 
as many colorful and informative diagrams 
The concept list and vocabulary words 
follow the text material. 

The text for third grade is organized into 
seven units dealing with machines, sound, 
electricity, the moon and stars, the earth's 
surface, machines, and growing living things 
Each unit is developed as a broad problem 
which includes many concepis. These are de- 
signed to stimulate thinking and to use what 
is known to discover new things and new 
relationships. Each unit is followed by “Do 
You Know and “Things to Do” pages to 
provide experiences in applying the concept 
presented illustrations and 
and additional 
As in previous texts, a 
vocabulary and a list of concepts are included 


Muriel 


Clear, 
provide 
learning experiences 


concise 


diagrams interest 


Seuschlein 
The Zoo That Grew 
Illustrated by Harold 
Walck, 101 Fifth 
1960. Pp. 47. $2.75 


By Illo Orleans 
Berson. Henry Z 
Ave., New York 3, N. Y., 
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and Primary Grades 


A good collection of rhymes about animals 
However, the whimsical black and white 
illustrations im some cases are not in 
harmony with the contents of the poem. For 
instance, in a poem which deals with an 
animal as animal, not personified, the illus 
tration is apt to show the animal dressed in 
clothing, carrying a cane, and walking on 
its two hind feet. This inconsistency between 
poem and picture is likely to be confusing to 
the child. For five-, six-, and seven-year-olds. 

Mabel G. Hemineton 


Bussy Bear South. Written 
illustrated by Dorothy Marino 
Watts, 575 Lexington Ave., New 
N. Y., 1961. Unp. $2.95 

A delightful story about the bear cub who 
wanted to migrate with the birds instead 
of to hibernate with the bears. Why he 
changed his mind brings the story to a 
logical climax. A picture book filled with 
enchanting drawings in two colors 

Louise M 


and 
Franklin 
Ye rk 22, 


Coes 


Jacobs 

Little Lost Bear. Written and illustrated 
by Inez Hogan. E. P. Dutton and Co., 300 
Park Ave., S., New York 10, N. Y., 1960 
Unp. $2.50 

Having been lost in the woods after dis- 
obeying his mother, Cubby decided to explore 
the tree in which he lives rather than to 
wander away again. To his surprise he dis- 
covered many new friends such as a chip- 
munk, an owl, and a squirrel. This is a quiet 
little story with just a sprinkling of suspense 
Five- and six-year-olds will enjoy this 
typical Inez Hogan book with its soft pencil 
illustrations Mabel G. Hemington 


1 Dog for Susie 
trated by Betsy 
310 S. Racine 
Pp 63 $2 50 


By Ruth Nordlie 
Warren. Childrens 
Ave., Chicago 7, IIL. 


Titus 
Press, 
1960 


Decisions are very difficult for a young 
girl to make, particularly when it concerns 
the choice of a pet. How Susie makes up 
her mind is told in this charming story for 
the primary grades. The appealing illustra 
tions and simple vocabulary help to make 
this one of the better pet books. Second 
graders may read it by themselves 

Barbara McIntyre 


Big Puppy and Little Puppy. By 
Simonton Black. Illustrated by 
Sherman. Holiday House, 8 W 
New York 11, N. Y., 1960. Pp 

Two pups, one large and the other quite 
small, were discouraged with their lot. Their 
mother, tired of their complaints, sent them 
out to see the world. The big pup found 
many friends larger than himself which 
made him feel smaller; the tiny pup found 
smaller friends which made him feel quite 


Irma 
Theresa 

13th St. 

32, $2.50 
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big. Both returned home contented with 
their respective sizes. This easy reading will 
be a delight to the beginner 


Edna R. Olson 


The First Easter Rabbit. By Hertha 
Pauli. Illustrated by Nora S. Unwin. Ives 
Washburn, 119 W. 40th St.. New York 18, 
N. Y., 1961. Unp. $2.95 

This imaginative tale of why the first 
Easter rabbit offered his basket of eggs on 
Easter morning is charmingly told. No less 
delightful are the attractive colored illustra 
tions which adorn each page. Excellent for 
reading aloud to young children 

Louise M 


Jacobs 


sy Mar 


Susanne 


Up and Down and All Around 
guerite Walters. Illustrated by 
Suba. Franklin Watts, 575 Lexington Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 42. $2.95 

A very good book to acquaint first graders 
with the meaning of up, down, and all around 
The rhymes appeal to children as do the 
clear illustrations. A good book for reading 
to children. Catherine Tobin 


When I Grow Up. By Lois Lenski. Henry 
Z. Walck, 101 Fifth Ave., New York 3, 
N. Y., 1960. Pp. 48. $2.25 

What will you be 


when you 
Here is hook of 


songs 


grow ut 
describing color 


fully each occupation. Gay pictures show 

all the sights and sounds of the child’s own 

neighborhood. For ages four to seven. 
Edna R. Olson 


The Art Fair. Written and illustrated by 
Mary Villarejo. Alfred A. Knopf, 501 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 1960. Unp. 


This tale of a children’s art fair fails to 
hold the interest of primary grade children 
because of the drab, dull illustrations. The 
story, however, is rather appealing. It deals 
with a group of younger children in an art 
class enjoying the varied activities they find 
there. May be used to promote the idea of 
an art display in the kindergarten or first 
grade Barbara McIntyre 


The Old Woman and Her Pig. Illustrated 
by Paul Galdone. Whittlesey House, 330 W 
42nd St., New York 18, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 32. 


$2.00 


This wel! known artist retells here the 
popular folk tale through his fanciful illustra- 
tions. The drawings, done in three colors, 
express delightfully the varying moods of 
the different characters. An outstanding book 
for preschool and kindergarten children 


Louise M. Jacobs 


For the Middle Grades 


The First Book of New World Explorers 
By Louise Dickinson Rich. Illustrated by 
Cary. Franklin Watts, 575 Lexington Ave., 
New York 22, N.Y., 1960. Pp. 79. $1.95 
Although most of the material presented 
here is what one would expect to find in an 
introduction to New World explorers, much 
is left to be desired. The content material, 
though interesting, is scattered and chron- 
ologically misleading and the table of contents 
is deceiving. Some of the subtle insinuations 
tend to imprint rather stereotyped connota 
tions on the minds of the very young. With 
all due respect to the importance of Spain’s 
contributions to the discovery of the New 
World, it would seem that more space could 
have been devoted to the contributions of 
other countries, particularly England and 
Portugal Marjorie McGurty 


Some Folks 
Illustrated by Donald L 
Co., P.O. Box 16, 
Pp. 39. $2.25 


Went West. Written and 
Weismann. Steck 
Austin 61, Tex., 1960 

Togetherness is the approach used to 
present a “folksy” story to inquisitive fourth 
and fifth graders. Events involve factual 
information, problem solving, relationship 
patterns, scientific and historical explana- 
tions showing how the people worked to- 
gether in their efforts to move westward 
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Imaginative 
by simplicity 
tary reading. 


illustrations are characterized 
Recommended as supplemen- 
Marie M. Foote 


Valiant Vanguard. By Trella Lamson Dick. 
Illustrated by Don Bolognese. Abelard-Schu- 
man, 6 W. 57th St., New York 19, N.Y., 
1960. Pp. 191. $3.00 


An exciting, action-packed and well illus- 
trated story that brings to life the problems, 
hardships, and adventures of the early Ore- 
gon Territory settlers. The Laurence family 
is imbued with the spirit and ingenuity that 
helped conquer, tame, and settle the wilder- 
ness. The Indian characters of Sebone, La- 
bita, and Paul make the story especially 
interesting. The vocabulary content, word 
meaning, and paragraph meaning are well 
suited to the comprehension of sixth and 
seventh grade children. The story and setting 
lend to correlation with the reading and 
social studies areas. Joseph Silverstein 


The Inca, Indians of the Andes. By Sonia 
Bleeker. Illustrated by Patricia Boodell. 
William Morrow and Co., 425 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N.Y., 1960. Pp. 157. $2.50. 

The latest in this author’s series of books 
of Indian tribes describes the Inca before and 
after the conquest by the Spaniards. The 
illustrations are a valuable addition to the 
history of this once great tribe. The book 
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should be in every school library both for 
the study of the Incas and for the history 
South America 
Elizabeth G. Masterton 
Naval Battles 
Cross. American 
551 Fifth Ave., 
Pp. 148. $3.50. 
Our navy began in 1778 with French aid 
and a few years later Stephen Decatur be 
came our first hero in the war with Tripoli 
In 1814 Isaac Hull and Oliver Perry with 
Thomas Macdonough planned and executed 
surprise attacks against the strong British 
Navy with effective results. Between wars 
the navy was used in suppressing slave 
trade and piracy and establishing trade re- 
lations with Japan. Dewey at Manila Bay 
with a small fleet and little ammunition out 
fought the Sparish to their last ship. The 
World Wars I and II proved the effective 
ness of submarines and carriers in modern 
warfare. Boys in sixth to eighth grade will 
enjoy this colorful book of the history of 
our navy. Geraldine O'Malley 


and Heroes. By Wilbur 
Heritage Publishing Co., 
New York 17, N.Y., 1960 


Wheels. By Alice Fleming. Illustrated by 
Gustav Schrotter. J. B. Lippincott Co, E 
Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa., 1960 
Pp. 176. $3.75 


Through the advent and development of 
the wheel, history is reviewed from the past 
te the present. Facts introduced in quick 
succession move the reader from chariots 
to automobiles in a short time. The nine- to 
twelve-year-old group will be fascinated by 
the brief but informative glimpse into the 

orld of the wheel 

Lorraine M. LaVigne 

Time For You. By Duane Bradley. Illus 
trated by Anne Marie Jauss. J. B. Lippincott 
Co., E. Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa., 
1960. Pp. 110. $2.75 


pe./ 


4 pot-pourri of facts proving the old adage 
“time will tell” have been gathered to de 
velop the story of over six thousand years 
of measuring time. This is an authoritative 
accounting of the contributions of civiliza- 
tions, underlying principles, and basic sys- 
tems of dividing time. The book will appeal 
mainly to boys of eleven to fourteen years 
of age or as resource material for all. 

Joan McGuckin 


The First Book of the Congo 


j By Philip 
McDonnell. Illustrated by Edna Mason 
Kaula. Franklin Watts, 575 Lexington Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 69. $1.95. 


Unfortunately this book is slightly out- 
of-date, but who can write a book today 
about the Congo and have it up to date? In 
general this is an excellent introduction to 
the Congo basin and though the author 
abuses such terms as “Bantu” and “buying 
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wives” and misspells Lake Nyasa on the 
frontispiece map, nevertheless there is 
enough good material here for any middle 
grade pupil to learn much about this newly- 
leveloping and exciting area of Africa. 

C. Wallace Dierickx 


Grasshopper Year. By Neola Tracy Lane 
\llustrated by Dorothy Bayley Morse. J. B. 
Lippincott Co., E. Washington Sq., Phila- 
delphia 5, Pa., 1960. Pp. 149. $2.95 


\ heart warming story of a courageous, 
close-knit Kansas farm family who in the 
1870's despite a cyclone, a grasshopper 
plague, and a famine look forward to a 
bright future. Intermediate grade readers 
will find this enjoyable reading as well as 
useful in social studies since explanations 
of daily routines are skillfully woven into 
the story. Joan Jakes 


The Bear Family. Written and illustrated 
by George F. Mason. William Morrow and 
Co.. 425 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 
1960. Pp. 96. $2.75 


Scientific data about bears is verified in 
part by the explorations, photography, and 
experiences of the author. A few of his 
photographs or some drawings in color would 
have made comprehensible the appearance 
and relative size of bears. Middle graders 
will learn much and will also enjoy the 
anecdotes about bear habits. Safety sugges- 
tions are included 

Marcella G. Krueger 

Treasured Tales. By Laura E. Cathon 
and Thusnelda Schmidt. Illustrated by Mary 
E. Young. Abingdon Press, 810 Broadway, 
Nashville 2, Tenn., 1960. Pp. 253. $3.50 


A fine collection of poems, quotations, and 
stories selected from a wide variety of 
materials on the basis of their inspiration 
of courage and faith. The contents are 
arranged according to the challenges pre- 
sented. The material is excellent for reading 
aloud to groups or for independent use by 
mature intermediate grade readers and be- 
yond. Joan Jakes 


For the Leg of a Chicken. Written and 
illustrated by Bettina. Franklin Watts, 575 
Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 1960 
Unp. $4.95. 


Roberto was very tired of corn pudding 
and fried fish, the usual menu for the poor 
in his little Italian town. He yearned for 
something better, something different. How 
he succeeded in finding his “leg of a 
chicken” is told in this humorous variation 
of the Cinderella story. The appealing 
illustrations will delight children in the 
intermediate grades. 

Jarbara Mcintyre 
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For the Upper Grades 


We Were There Series. We Were 
with Caesar's Legions. By Robert N. Webb 
Illustrated by Fabian Zaccone. We Were 
There on the Santa Fe Trai ty Ros 
McLaury Taylor. Illustrated by Albert 
Orbaan. We Were There with Charli 
Darwin. By Philip Eisenberg. Illustrated 
by H. B. Vestal. Grosset and Dunlap, 1107 
Broadway, New York 10, N. Y., 1960. Pp 


77, 176, and 178 respectively. $1.95 eacl 


There 


An episode in the early history of Brita 
when Caesar is planning to invade the island 
is told through the eyes of three c 
young people. Orlex, his sister, 
Prince Mandubracius have many 
adventures in their efforts to aid the 
conqueror 


urageous 
l na, and 


excitme 


journey to the West is filled 
dangers and fourtees 
Mitch proves an able member of the wagor 
train. With his sturdy paint horse and his 
rifle, the lad always manages to be at the 
right place at the right time and frequently 
saves the caravan from danger. Indian raids 
thieves, and weather threaten the 
hardy pioneers before they reach the end 
of the trail 


The long 


with many year-old 


severe 


Fortunate indeed is thirteen-year-old Dick 
when he is assistant to the 
famous naturalist. For five years he 
with Darwin, collecting specimens and ex 
periencing many thrilling adventures in the 
South American jungles \ devastating 
earthquake, encounters with menacing primi 
tive tribes, giant lizards and ants 
unexpected ride on a huge tortoise make 

a memorable one 


Dick's 


! he s¢ 


chosen to he 


1 
Works 


ind at 


voyage 
books, easv to read and ering 

a wide interest range, have been checked for 

accuracy by histori consultants, 

in their fields. The illustrations 1 

and white are well defined and the 

the inside covers are helpful. Useful in social 

studies classes for pupils in 

and up Kathleen D 


maps o1 


sixth grace 


() Shea 


sy Margaret | Bel! 
er. William Morrow 
New York 16 


Touched with Fire. By 


Illustrated by Bob Ritt 
and Co.. 425 Fourth Ave 
N. Y., 1960. Pp. 189. $3.00 


A story for upper pupils interested 
in natural history and historic voyages. Sec 
ing the exploration of the \laskar 
coast, then known as Alayashka, the Great 
Land, through the life of George William 
Steller is a worthwhile experien The 
trials and tragedies of his career as a mem 
ber of the Russian Academy of 
provide a glimpse of 


Alaska. An 


the character of a man devoted to his work 


grade 


Bering 


Science sS 
eighteenth century 
enchanting book emphasizing 
and to the principle of service to his fellow 
man Lort 


aine LaVigne 
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The Story of the Trade Winds. By Ruth 
Brindze. Illustrated by Hilda Simon. Van*"* 
guard Press, 424 Madison Ave., New York 
21, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 68. $3.50 


Technical, scientific information presented 
in such a novel fashion that from the in 
troductory to the closing chapter not a word 
is wasted. Interesting incidents from the 
lives of Columbus, Halley, and the not so 
well-known Lieutenant Maury enable the 
author to explain simply but effectively the 
course of the winds that are of such great 
importance to seamen and airmen all over 
the world. Ideal for the intermediate grades 

Lorraine M. LaVigne 


Ti Wound Builders 
trated by William E 
lishing Co. 2231 W 
2, Ohio, 1960. Pp. 61 


The Hopewell Indians, the most famous 
of the mound builders in North America, 
prospered in the Ohio Valley for over fifteer 
hundred years. An ancient but almost over 
looked civilization of skilled artisans has 
been reconstructed from the burial mounds 
The accompanying illustrations are invalu 
able for their artistic effort as well as for 
their usefulness as a device to reproduce 
factual objects of a past era. This book will 
open a door to prehistoric culture for children 
fitth through eighth grace 


illus 
Pub- 


Cleveland 


Written and 
Scheele. World 
110th St., 
$2.50, 


fron 
Joan McGuckin 

Drake: The Man The 
By Jean Lee Latham. Illustrated by Fred 
T. Chapman. Harper and Bros., 49 F 

St.. New York 16, N. Y., 1960. Pp 


$? OSs 


Called a Pirati 


ellent who per 


Drake 


alive 


biography of a man 
“declared war on 
e other characters really 
his story of thrilling and dangerous 
battles The book conclude 
th an exciting description of the defeat 
of the Spanish Armada. Recommended for 
wrades six to nine 


Spain.” 


come 


voyages and 


N. Westphal 


Eugen 


yma Jeflerson 
vy Moscow 
Fifth Ave 


Pp. 149. $3.50 


and Hi 
American 


New 


World By 
Heritage Co 


York 17, N. Y., 1960 


America’s respect for human rights stems 
partly from the work of a colonial legis 
lator who hated English laws and revised 
them, a planter who despised slavery, and 
an educated man who wanted free public 
schools for all. His suggestion of a simple 
monetary system of dollars, dimes, and 
pennies was adopted by Congress. After 
representing his country in the diplomati 
service, he later became our third president. 
On the fiftieth anniversary of the Declar 


ition of Independence, Thomas Jefferson, 
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be 
author. who wished to be remembered ymall Pets From Woeds and Fields. Writ- 
s alone, died in 1826. A delightful ten and illustrated by Margaret Waring 
ich in illustrations, and sure to please Buck. Abingdon Press, 810 Broadway, Nash 
ght graders ville 2, Tenn., 1960 Pp 72. $3.00 


Geraldine O'Malley rhis 


is an easy to follow guide dealing 
ee with plants, amphibians, and reptiles; insects 

mset Ju series. Lhere tana nd spiders; small mammals and birds. It 
Giants. By Harriet E. Weaver. Ducks, tells where small wild creatures may be 
es nad mn By Herbert H. Wong found and caught, what to feed them, and 
at y William D. Berry. Lane Book how each grows and reproduces. Diagrams 














Park ili 196). Pp. 70 and and instructions for making t rrariums, 
tiv $2.95 eacl vivariums, and cages are given; there is 
. we oan the interesting and valuable intormation tor projects and hob 
formational story of the Coast and Sierra ies. The last page includes fifty book ref 
redwoods. a description of modern scientific ¢rences, magazines, bulletir s, and pamphiets 
weing, and tl ; of measures 1 Recommended for any home, camp, sclrool, 
reserve the beaut:tul ves of these great or library = ' ; 
trees The many otograpl and th un Bertha Z Albrecht 
usual items ot formation enhat ‘ this 
eniovable book The Quest of Isaac Newton. By Barbara 
rhe iad Beal cateted” ta denait Wi and Myrick Land. Illustr ited by Arthur 
any species of North American waterfowl ter shaw Doubled: y and Co. 5 Madison 
th particular emphasis those of the \ve., New York 22, N.Y., 1960. Pp. 55. $2.50 
vestern states \ttentio 5s given ft the This is a powerful presentation of the 
haracteristics, ara Ss, and nesting iccomplishments of a man whose experiments 
abits of ducl eese, and swans, hich three hundred years ago changed the think- 
ire our only iterfowi as distinct fron ing of the entire world. The material is for 
vater birds. 17 presentation of identifying the upper elementary and the high school 
arkings, col nd ouettes 1s helptul level as it explains Newton's laws of mo 
to interested upper gra pupils. Migratior tion, the law of universal gravitation, and 
wites, conservat ractices, and protective his quest for knowledge about the stars, the 
ctivitic eS nmenta agence are behavior of light, and the science of numbers 
M | hl Mary F. Polerecky 

























rst | >} f = et ritten pace Volunteer 8 Terence Kay 
tr ca Bendick. Frat lir Harper and Bros., 49 E. 33rd St.. New York 
5/5 Lexington Ave., New York 22 16, N.Y., 1960. Pp. 136. $2.5 
Y. 1960. Pp. 93. $1.95 
ext nt piece of wor $ a revision Children in the upper « ementary grades 
3 It tell ' ll be very mterested in these lively ac- 
an. earl edition of pact t telis what . 
7 coms hag coker yy ve Ch ounts of the men who are serving as the 
space 1s and what 1 iM u ( vere re . ' 
E c ; guinea pigs of space travel. This ‘ ‘ 
young science enthusiast will find numerou Dis pe , he book is a 


Sin a eries of accounts of the people who partici 





t I i] t t { t ! ' vate in experiments in high accelerations, 
nissiies, satleiiits . ace 
I 1 sf S ¢ weightlessness, isolation, and temperature 
ips nd space ng cor uita : 
" | i extremes which will be the environment of 
rh grace a 


ve space traveler of the future 
lohn |. Bowen 




















CGardnet 


ustrated by Anthony Ravielli. Viking First Sail for Skipper. Written and illus 
Press. 18 F. 48th St. New York 17, N.Y rated by Richard Henderson. Reilly and 
1960 a 7 $200 Lee Cs 14 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, 


1960. Pp. 44. $3.00 


Vile not a text reference hook. this 
interesting volume of one hundred sciences In the flood of current interest in outboard 
experiences and pr cts is ideal for class craft with ever more horsepower, it is re 
room use as well as for home entertainment freshing to find a text devoted to basic sail 
The well illustrated directions are easy to ing and seamanship. The book is built 
follow and make use of simple, readily avail around a story of two boys sailing for an 


able home materials. Considerable emphasis afternoon in a small boat; there are excellent 


s placed on air pressure, gravity, optical lrawings and diagrams of knots, anchoring, 
illusions, light, and mechanics. Some mathe veather, buoys, and how to sail a boat 
matics puzzles are included. The author's (Juestions and answers at the end plus an 
clear and concise explanations of scientific ndex complete this book which seems to be 
neiples are appropriate for middle and vritten for children in the middle and upper 
upper grade pupils elementary grade 
Muriel Beuschlein john J. Bowen 
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For the High School 


United Ruth Wood 


[Illustrated 


States History. By 
Gavian and William A. Hamn 
by Marsden Love. Heath and 
Columbus Ave., Boston 16, Mass., 
832. $5.60. 


A one-volume story of our country trom 
the age of discovery through the 1950's 
Each event is briefly and concisely recorded 
from Burr and Pickering’s conspiracy to 
the problem of presidential incapacity created 
by President Eisenhower’s illness. The book 
has excellent source materials and sugges 
tions for activities. The maps, charts, and 
drawings are outstanding 

Geraldine O'Malley 


Lo., 285 


1960. Py 


The Story of the War of 1812. 
Reeder. Illustrated by Frederick T. Chap 
man. Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 124 E. Wth 
St.. New York 16, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 181 


$3.95 


By Red 


A readable account of our least popular 
war, the motion for declaration having been 
carried by only six votes. In spite of being 
1 period of glory for the American Navy, 
it was a humiliating experience for the new 
nation. Fighting finally ended with Andrew 
Jackson at New Orleans, with peace the 
only victory. An objective viewpoint 
and a brisk, dramatic style make this exciting 
reading for the junior high school level. A 
bibliography and an index are included 


Eve K. Clarke 


real 


nN 


By loht H 


Bruce, and Robert K 


Our Living Government 
Haefner, Harold R 
Carr. Scott, Foresman and Co., 433 E. Erie 
St., Chicago 11, Ill, 1960. Pp. 632. $4.96 
Amer 
; 


From a thrilling picture of young 

icans viewing our documents of freedom in 
the national archives, the author takes the 
senior student on a study of governments, 
federal to local. The information presented 
is accurate, interesting, and attractively 
written. The format is new, using a double 
column page, section reviews, chapter sum 
maries, terms to know, questions on the text 
and questions for discussion. Colored and 
black and white pictures of American scenes 
people, documents, and charts are included 
throughout Geraldine O’ Malley 


Communications from Stone Age to 
Age. By Harry Edward Neal. Julia 
Messner, 8 W. 40th St.. New York 18, N. Y., 
1960. Pp. 192. $3.50 


d pace 


The first chapter of this story is entitled 


“Grunts, Giggles and Talking Hands” and 
the last is “Hey, Venus!” In between are 
all the methods of communication man has 
devised: cave paintings, alphabets, paper 
making, the Pony Express, printing press, 
typewriter, telephone, radio, television, and 
the plans to bounce electronic signals from 
artificial satellites in outer space. This is 
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indeed one of the most fascinating, most 
complete, and most understandable books 
written about the history, development, and 
future of communication. Any teen-ager and 
older student will enjoy this book 


C. Wallace Dierickx 


Digging Up America. By Frank C. Hibben 
Hill and Wang, 104 Fifth Ave., New York 
ll, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 239. $5.00 


What we 
' 
earliest 


the culture of the 
America forms the 
Many of the details 


know about 
inhabitants of 
theme of this volume 
remain a mystery; for example, the bones 
of these earliest men have never with cer 
tainty been discovered but the writer relates 
how science pieces the evidence together 
and accurately measures the antiquity of un 
earthed objects. The story tells of the early 
Nomadic hunters who some twenty-five 
thousand years ago wandered from Asia 
across the Bering Strait to fan out, down, 
and across the American continent. The 
author writes with skill, with a sense of 
the dramatic, and with authority. This book 
should appeal to the brighter student on the 
junior high school level as a source book on 
ancient history or as an introduction to the 
study of archeology 

Maurice G. Guysenir 


Hawan, Fiftieth Star. By A 
Illustrated by John V. Morris 
and Pearce, 124 E. 30th St., 
N. Y., 1960. Pp. 200. $3.95 


Based on the fascinating tale which re 
lates how a group of tropical islands pro 
gressed through the years from the rule of 
its warrior kings to statehood, this account 
tells historical facts in a manner designed 
to interest the junior high and high school 
reader. There are no conversational passages 
but the descriptive paragraphs are attention 
| This book is both entertaining and 
informative and can be used successfully for 
recreational reading as well as for reference 

Sylvia Zahora 


Series The ir st Bo »ke 
f Ancient Rome. By Charles Alexander 
Robinson, Jr. Illustrated by John Mackey 
[he First Book of the United Nations. By 
Edna Epstein. Franklin Watts, 575 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 1960 


Pps. 69 and 89 respectively. $1.95 each 


Grove Day 
Duell, Sloan 
New York 16, 


olders 


The First Book 


Simply and clearly the author traces the 
history of Rome from its earliest be- 
ginnings, through centuries of conquest, 250 
years of peace, and finally to the fall of the 
Empire. The great heritage of law and 
order is emphasized. Perhaps the Romans 
are portrayed too idealistically: the role of 
subject peoples under the Romans could be 
one of misery, but here one is led to believe 
that subjugation brought mainly peace, 
justice, and joy. Nevertheless, this little 
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introduction to Rome 
recommended. An appendix 
interesting list of “A Few of 
We Have Inherited from the 


book is a wonderful 
and is highly 
contains an 
the Words 


Romans 


brief history of the 
is devoted mainly to 
an explanation of the complicated workings 
of the organization. Included are the Pre- 
amble of the Charter, a glossary of special 
terms, and a list of U.N. members. The 
photographs are excellent but they are not 
well integrated with the text. 


C. Wallace 


with a 
book 


seginning 


U.N., the 


second 


Diereckx 


Return to Japan $y Elizabeth Gray 
Vining. J. B. Lippincott Co., E. Washington 
Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa., 1960. Pp. 285. $4.50 


The author who wrote of her experiences 
in Japan as tutor to the Crown Prince in 
Windows for the Crown Prince presents 
here a combination of reminiscences and 
observations of Japanese social life and 
customs. The present book is based on the 
same period but draws also on an extended 
visit in 1957 as well as on her attendance 
at the wedding of the Crown Prince in the 
spring of 1959, thereby tracing the develop- 
ment of Japan from the days of the occupa- 
tion to her present state of rehabilitation 
and modernization. The author writes with 
enthusiasm about her many friends in Japan 
and conveys to the reader an impression of 
the great significance of beauty and spiritual 
values in the culture of these people. Mature 
high school students and adults will gain a 
new understanding of the Japanese as they 
read this enjoyable book. 


Julienne Couleur 
Countdown: The Story of Cape Canaveral 
3y William Roy Shelton. Illustrated by Rob- 
ert Curran. Little, Brown and Co., 34 Beacon 
St., Boston 6, Mass., 1960. Pp. 185. $3.50 


This is a lively account of the series of 
rockets tested at Cape Canaveral with con 
siderable technical information about each 
and a particularly interesting introduction to 
the kind of people who are doing this work 
Because this field is changing so rapidly, 
such an account can become dated by the 
time it is in print, but it will still be an 
informative account for the secondary school 
level John J. Bowen 


Ivory, Apes and Jimibel. By Brian O’Brien. 
Illustrated by Grisha Dotzenko. E. P. Dut- 
ton and Co., 300 Park Ave. S., New York 
10, N.Y., 1960. Pp. 217. $3.50. 


Using the adventures of a trader’s son in 
French Equatorial Africa as a fictional 
thread, the author weaves an interesting 
travelog about the region and its inhabitants 
Further interest in Africa and books of 
travel may well be engendered in young 
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teen-agers by this volume. Excellent wood 
cuts illustrate the text 
Donald R. Martin 
Fire in the Valley. By Jack Hambleton. 
Longmans, Green and Co., 119 W. 40th St. 
New York 18, N.Y., 1960. Pp. 156. $3.75. 
This is an authentically recounted story 
of the famous “Fire No. 11" which nearly 
destroyed Sudbury, Ontario in 1956. The 
author has skillfully combined fact and fic- 
tion by having fictional characters enact the 
exciting drama of the fight to save Sudbury 
from the raging flames. This book should be 
used by mature upper grade pupils or by 
high school students for a slight amount of 
profanity can be found, although its use can- 
not be considered objectionable since it pro 
vides realistic atmosphere for the story. A 
book well worth having for use during Fire 
Prevention Week. 
Sylvia C. Zahora 
Discussion, Conference and Group Process 
3y Halbert E. Gulley. Holt, Rinehart 
Winston, 383 Madison Ave., New 
N.Y., 1960. Pp. 388. $4.50 
Convinced of the importance of discussion 
in a democratic society, both in personal and 
professional life, in business and in social 
situations, and particularly in group activi- 
ties, the author provides well organized guid- 
ance both for teacher and learner. Here is a 
text which defines and analyzes the practical 
purposes which call for communication and 
suggests ways and means of developing the 
required skills. Patterns of reasoning and of 
problem solving, references and supplemen 
tary reading, questions and exercises at the 
end of each chapter, and criteria for apprais 
ing efforts and evaluating results offer abun 
dant help to the learner. By no means, how 
ever, do all these aids substitute for a teacher 
Mary E. Courtenay 


and 
York 17 


The 1956 Presidential Campaign. By 
Charles A. H. Thomson and Frances M 
Shattuck. Brookings Institution, 722 Jackson 
Place, Washington 6, D.C., 1960. Pp. 382 
$5.00 

This study on the limited topic of one 
presidential campaign is an admirably thor 
ough and scholarly work covering the pre 
convention maneuvering, the conventions, the 
campaign, and an analysis of the vote. The 
work is much more universal than simply one 
campaign in that the topic is a vehicle for the 
presentation of the general pattern of politi 
cal campaigns. Further, it personalizes the 
campaign and the development of issues by 
following the candidates step-by-step. In this 
reviewer's opinion this book would be an 
asset in any high school or college course in 
political science and a useful addition to 
libraries as a reference book. Recommended 
for grades ten and eleven and college 

William H. Strawn 
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The New Paperbacks 
For the Middle Grades 


Two pioneer boys are captured by Shaw 
nees, Illustrated 


Moon Base. By William Nephew and 
Michael Chester. Illustrated by Walter 


Buehr. Arrow. $.25 

Present knowledge and plans for space 
ravel to the moon and the establishment 
f a community there, simply told. Lavishly 


lustrated 


For the Upper Grades 


Vountain Laurel. By Anne Emery. Teer Should Maggie choos 


Age Books. $.3 r romance?’ 


Teen-age n the Smoky Mountains , 
Trouble . : hool errold B 


Jeim 
\rrow. $.25 


< 


Journey for Jenmfer. By Ma 
Teen-Age Books. $.35 


‘ \ it har eT nen a hov’ ! 1ence 
4 young gir ‘ ntut in pre-Castré 


ie von't let him carry out his gang’s plans 
«al ‘ he 
Golden ip sy e Wyndhat ‘ muly R 


Age Books. $. Wives, Abiidend 


»binson. By Johann D 
Arrow. $.35 


By Joseph Conrad. Sign / ve. By M. R 


Vostovtzelt 


History of Rome from 1000 
My Fair Lad ‘ la \ f ] 1 
f ‘air \ é {th Centur Illustrated 
€ 2c 


signet 


‘ # 


The text of the musical the Greek Epic. 
Shaw’s Pygmalion. Photographs a laxy. $1.75 

M ytholog) B Edith Hamilt Theory of Culture and Other 
9.9 Bronislaw Malinowski. Galaxy 
Tales from the Greek, Roman, 


legends the budding anthropolozist 


Good Readu Edited by 1eT vl The Master of Ballantrae and The Weir of 
Weber. Mentor. $.75 


d lermiston. By Robert Louis Stevenson 
1960 edition of the guide to the w am. 9.950 


be st b wks 


Golden Treasury. By F. T. Palgrave 
The Wonderful World of Bool Edited tevised by Oscar Williams. Mentor. $.75 
by Alfred Stefferud. Mentor. $.75 


{ if lay 1 | , . 
. af. Da ecté ssays. By Aldous Haxley. Ban 
An explanation of the whys and wher: a aoe S "* ous Haxley. Ba 


fores, joys and rewards of reading 


One Hundred Modern Poems. Selected and Books That Changed the World. By Robert 
with introduction by Selden Rodman B. Downs. Mentor. $.50 
Mentor. $.50 \ description of 16 great books that af- 
cted ustory. 

Animal Farm. By George Orwe 
$.50 


signet 


The Call of the Wild and Selected Stories 
lack London. Signet. $.50. 


< 


Orwell’s biting satire on totalitarianism By 
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Educational Conferences and Conventions 


March 21-25: National Association of Women Deans and Counselors, 
Denver, Colorado. 


March 25-28: American Association of School Administrators, 
Eastern Regional Conference, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


March 27-30: American Personnel and Guidance Association, Annual 
Convention, Denver, Colorado. 


April 2-7: Study Conference, Association for Childhood Education 
International, Omaha, Nebraska. 


April 4-7: American Industrial Arts Association, St. Louis, Missouri. 


April 6-8: Conference on College Composition and Communication, 
Washington, D. C. 


April 18-21: American Association of Collegiate Registrars and 
Admissions Officers, Miami, Florida. 


April 23-29: Department of Audio-Visual Instruction, Miami Beach, 
Florida. 


April 26-29: Institute for Education by Radio-TV, Columbus, Ohio. 


April 26-29: National Association for Gifted Children, New York 
City, N. Y. 


April 27-29: Fifty-ninth Annual Convention of the Illinois Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, Chicago, Illinois. 


April 30: Annual Meeting, State Universities Association, New 
York City, N. Y. 
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